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nestly to work; and, still more so, that the | 


result of the inquiry may be reformation and | 
satisfactory progress. For some years we have | 
endeavoured strenuously and continuously, by | 


directing attention to abuses in the schools, | 


and to the lamentably small resulte of a large | 
outlay upon them, to lead to improvement. 
We were very unpopular in some quarters in 
consequence,—T'HE BUILDER was positively 
a forbidden book at one time in Somerset 
House,—but our opinions became ultimately 
the universal opinions, and a certain amount 
of good was done. 

We will not compare the present condition 
of the London school with what it was at the 
time to which we are referring, when undis- 
guised incompetence reigned, and entire dis- 
organisation resulted. Still, the proceedings 
appear to be far from satisfactory in some 
respects, and the issue unsatisfactory in all. 
In architecture we want artistical operatives, 
and we have been looking to our schools of 
design to produce them. Where are they? 
Echo derisively answers, where? The Journal 
of Design, which has commenced an onslaught, 
says,— 

“ What a specimen these schools afford of 
Government administration, when we recollect 
that there has been expended, in one way or 
another, by Parliamentary grants and local 
subscriptions, &c., something near 100,000/. 
on these schools, and that it is a doubt whe- 
ther it be possible to instance, out of all last 
year’s manufactures, any ONE single useful 
article of first-rate quality which is the unas- 
sisted design of a pupil who has been wholly 
educated in these schools! We may be 
wrong in the sweeping doubt here implied, 
and we shall be glad to be proved to be so; and 
we shall be greatly obliged to manufacturers and 
designers who will point out to us any articles 
of manufacture of original design, produced 
within the last twelve months, as the best 
fabrics of their class, which have been de- 
signed by a student educated altogether in the 
school,—one who has studied in the school, 
say not less than four years, and who does not 
exceed the age of twenty-five years. We do 
not want to be informed of the designs of 
those who were practising designers before 
they entered the school, and had mastered the 
difficulties and rudiments of their profession 
before they entered it. We want to know the 
works of the real scholars of the school.” 


We have again and again shown that to 
call the establishment a School of Design 
was ridiculous, it was simply a drawing 
school—design was not thought of; it was 
even asserted by some in authority that to 
consider it in the system of instruction was 
quite unnecessary,—drawing, and merely draw- 
ing, was all they had to think of. 

That this is not the opinion there now, may 
be gathered from some of the very good lec- 


E are anxious that the committee | 
of the House of Commons ap- pees 
pointed to investigate the [want | 





tures recently delivered to the students. Thus, 
Mr. Dyce said ;— 
“The power of imitation, that is to say, 


object,—although to a great extent the ulti- 

| mate purpose of the instruction in an academy 
| of fine art, is, in a School of Design, but the 
|means to an end. The opposition formerly 
| made to introducing into this school cer- 
‘tain branches of instruction, which were 
| reckoned proper only to academies of fine art, 
was partly grounded on the supposition that, 

| if the means of elementary study were unli- 
_mited, the effect of the school would be to over- 
| flow the country with artists ; 
‘thought that if these branches were excluded, | 
or if not excluded, were taught only up to a 

certain point, the school would be made to 
| keep its due place in the scale of art. 


apprehension of the purpose of the school, and 


admitted that the fear lest the means should 
be mistaken for the end, was not without rea- 
son. If the school were to stop short at the 
point of having taught the art of drawing, 
painting, or modelling—that is to say, if the 
studies terminated ina purpose which is com- 
mon to it and general drawing-schools, not 
only would the fears I have spoken of be 
realised, but the school would, in point of fact, 
have abandoned its specific claim on public 
support. It was established by Government, 
not to afford general instruction in art, but to 
teach the special art of designing ornament, 
and its application to manufactures and decora- 
tion. The proper business of the school, in- 
deed, may be said to commence where other 
schools of art leave off; at all events, however 
much, in certain respects, the school occupies 
ground common to it and to general drawing- 
schools, it has beyond this the definite and spe- 
cific object of cultivating ornamental art. This 
is its peculiar province: this is its primary 
business and occupation.” 

It is something to find that this apparently 
obvious fact has been at last arrived at. We 
shall keep an eye on the course of proceedings 
before the committee. 

We should be glad to know what has be- 
come of the Female School, formerly of Somer- 
set House. It was sent into lodgings some- 
where in the Strand,—on the same grounds, 
it would seem, which led boards of guardians 





'to send pauper children to Tooting, and has 


| never been heard of since. 


Concerning the provincial schools we have 
lately received several communications, in- 
cluding an amusing budget of complaints 
from Paisley, written by a resident manufac- 
turer; but as they are wholly ex parte, they 
need inquiry before publication. 

In Glasgow, a fortnight ago, the annual 
meeting of the School of Design was held, and 
the committee said in their report that the 
number of students had increased (there are 
now 856, male and female), that the works of 
art had been arranged by the present master 
(Mr. Wilson), and that arrangements had 
been made to render the Library of Reference 
there accessible to designers, for whom a com- 
modious apartment had been appropriated, 
where they might study four days in the 
week. 

To the Sheffield School of Design the 
Government grant has been increased from 
2001. to 5501. per annum, if our informant is 
correct, and two assistant masters have been 
appointed in consequence. 





We are so little used to Government grants 


of the means required to effect it, it must be | 











in aid of art, that the sums appropriated to the 
School of Design seem large. If it were well 


| applied, however, and produced due fruit, the 
skill in drawing, painting, modelling any given | 


public, so far from objecting to such votes, 
would willingly see them increased. A cor- 
respondent of the Literary Gazette gives a 
list of sums just voted by the National 
Assembly of France, for the encouragement of 
science and art, including the following, which 
contrasts strongly with the doings of our own 
Government in that respect :— 


Franes. 
‘* Etablissement des Beaux Arts........ 447,000 
Personnel of the National Museums .... 148,700 
SP OL GIEED: 0 ne 45.5.0 on 66e4 kr ons 151,700 
and so it was | Works of art and decorations of public 
edifices ; including the purchase of pic- 
| tures and statues for the Louvre ...... 950,000 
Preservation of ancient historical monu- 
| EUR PLETE LEO ERLE Tee re 750,000 
New | Encouragements and subscriptions to the 
. Fine Arts ..... 186,000 
although these views arose from an indistinct | Annual indemnities or temporary etsiat- , 
ance to artists, dramatic authors, mu- 
sical composers, and their widows .... 137,700 
Dc BA ee - 581,300 
Museum of Natural History ..- 486,350 
Astronomical establishments .......... 121,760 
Bibliothéque Nationale. ... 6.640. 2+00.. 283,600 
Ditto, extraordinary credit ............ 60,000 
Service of public libraries.............. 222,300 
Literary subscriptions ................ 170,000 
Learned societies ...... 50,000 


Voyages, scientific missions, public lectures 112,000 
Encouragement and assistance to men of 

science and lite ME te ee 197,400 
Unpublished documents on natural history 150,000 
Subvention to Caisses de retraite - 500,000 
—e 2 or _— of scientific 


works .. ANSs cdbbde cb deks 1,939 


with sian more ov public sdiatabite; faculties 
of theology, medicine, law, &c.” 


In other parts abroad, they seem more in- 
clined to dissipate than to collect works of art, 
—to knock down rather than build up. The 
revolutionary government of Rome are said to 
be in treaty for the sale of the Apollo Belvidere 
to American agents, and of many other trea- 
sures of art garnered in the Eternal City, to 
English and French speculators. The Times, 
in a leading article, deprecated the removal of 
the inestimable monuments which form the 
chief glory of that city, and with the view of 
preventing Englishmen from being a party 
in the disgraceful proceeding, urged, that 
should the legitimate government be restored, 
it would be difficult to defend a possession 
which had been acquired with a full knowledge 
of the circumstances attending the sale. “ It 
appears to us,” continues the journalist, “ that 
the purchase of these monuments from Maz- 
zini’s committees can no more be justified than 
the purchase of diamond necklaces from those 
gentry who at this season of last year were so 
comfortably housed in the Tuileries. The 
buyers of this stolen jewellery were unhesi- 
tatingly prosecuted, and if the buyers of pic- 
tures and statues escape a similar summons, it 
will be owing less to the essential difference of 
their acts than to the fortunate difference of 
their position. It would be the height of in- 
justice if through the interested concert of 
those who should be more uprightly minded, 
such a gang of desperadoes as that which now 
lords it over Rome, should be enabled during 
their ephemeral usurpation to inflict so grievous 
a loss upon their country, and to damage so 
irreparably the government which will presently 
supersede them. We hope better from the 
generosity, if not from the prudence of 
Englishmen.” 

A friend writing us on the subject of art, 
says, with reference to these remarks,—“I 
was amused the other day with reading the 
leading article of the Times on the shameful 
proceedings of the anti-papal government of 
Rome in disposing of the ‘works of art, 
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just as if these works had been indigenous 
productions, and not the collective plunder of 
other countries. If King Otho had purchased 
the Apollo surely it would have been no ex- 
traordinary act of vandalism to have trans- 
ported it to Greece and set it up in Athens? 
What gives Italy the prescriptive right of 
possession in the higher productions of the 
art of foreign nations? Some day or other, 
some thousand years hence, we may have 
an American editor lamenting that the con- 
federated republics of Greece have repur- 
chased from the Provisional Government of 
Britain the Elgin marbles, and certainly they 
areas much art-products of England as the 
Apollo of Rome.” 





We cannot agree with our excellent cor- 
respondent in regarding this lament as an evi- 
dence of “ untimely sensibility ;” but join in 
deprecating earnestly any steps which should 
tend to break up the museums and galleries | 
of Rome. 


When the collections of private individuals, 
gathered together with time, discrimination, 
and pains, are distributed and sent east, west, | 
north, and south, it is matter for deep regret. | 
How much more so would it be in the case of 
those wonderful agglomerations of the results 
of human skill in Rome,—connected with it by 
sO many associations, and which have formed 
for so long its chief glories ! 

If they are destined to be distributed, we 
desire that they might come to 
fingland rather than be sent elsewhere, but 
so long as that can be prevented, we hope to 
see no inducements offered by our country- 
men. 

The newspapers say that the Edinburgh | 
artists have been deprived of the opportunity 
of exhibiting their pictures this season at the 
Royal Academy, through the detention of the 
steamer which carried them. They did not 
arrive in London until the 9th, the day after 
the time fixed for receiving at the Academy, 
and the statement is, that the council con- 
sidered the regulation imperative, and declined 
to receive them. If it were shown that the delay 
occurred through no fault of the artists, it may 
be thought that the council would have been 
justified, by the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, in overlooking the few hours by which 
the date had been exceeded. It is a hard thing | 
for the artists, as the chance of obtaining a_ 
return for their labour is, ig all probability, | 
postponed until next season. 

Apropos of which, we may mention that the | 
general meeting of the Art-Union of London, 
for the reception of the annual report, and the 
distribution of the funds for the purchase of | 
works of art, will be held in Drury-lane 
Theatre on Tuesday next, and will be open to 
all members and their friends. We shall give, 
as usual, a full report of the proceedings, and 
a correct list of the prizeholders. 

As our gossip has fallen on matters of art, 
we may mention as amongst the works now 
exhibiting at the Cosmorama, in Regent-street, 
a remarkably beautiful model of Cologne 
Cathedral, with its spires completed, and 
forest of 5,000 pinnacles. It is the work of a 
German, Herr Charles Schropp, and is formed 
in wood and iron coloured; the niches are 
filled with their statues, and the windows with | 
painted glass. It is 8 ft. 8 in. in length, 4 ft. 
wide, and 8 ft. high, and was completed, the | 
modeller says, in eight years. It gives an 

irable idea of this wonderful structure, and | 
peer'ves a visit. 

Tie, last time we saw the cathedral of | 


should 





| 
| 














; essay : 
| ladian School of Architecture, and a comparison 


around it, from all parts of Germany and 
many parts of Europe. The King of Prussia 
was about to lay the first stone of the new 
works, and the words he used on the occasion 
are still ringing in our ears. “ Here where 
the ground-stone lies,” said he, “‘ here by these 
towers, will arise the noblest portal in the 


world. Germany builds it,—may it be for 


her, with God’s will, the portal of a new era, | 
great and good! Far from here be all wicked- | 


ness, all iniquity, and all that is ungenuine 
and therefore un-German! May dis-union 


between the German princes and their people, | 


between different faiths and different classes 
never find this road; and never may that 


feeling appear here, which, in former times, | 


stopped the progress of this temple,—aye, 
even stopped the advance of our fatherland ! 
Men of Cologne, the possession of this 


building is a high privilege for your city, en- 


joyed by none other, cad nobly this day have 
you shown that you recognise it as such. 


| Shout, then, with me, and while you shout 


will I strike the ground-stone ;—shout loudly 
with me your rallying cry, ten centuries old, 
‘ Cologne for ever !’” 

And loudly was it echoed far and wide, 
“ Cologne for ever !” 


Since then great changes have taken place | 


in Germany, calculated, we fear, to retard the 
progress of this important work. 





INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
AWARD OF MEDALS. 


Ar an ordinary meeting of the Institute held 
on the 16th inst., Mr. Sydney Smirke, V. P., 
in the chair, the following report from the 
council, on the award of the royal medal, and 
the essays and drawings submitted in compe- 
tition for the other medals, was read :— 


‘* The council have to report to the meeting, that 
pursuant to the notice publicly given, they pro- 
ceeded, on the 29th of January last, « to take into 
consideration the awarding of the Royal Medal for 
the year 1848, to the author of some literary publi- 
cation connected with architecture; and having re- 
ceived and examined the several claims submitted, 
at a subsequent meeting, on the 12th of March, it 
was resolved, That the Royal Gold Medal be 
awarded to the Signor Cavaliere Luigi Canina of 
Rome, as the historian of architecture from the 
earliest period, and for his antiquarian researches ; 
he having published a series of important works on 


ROYAL 


| the various styles‘of art, and likewise on the tombs 


of Etruria, the cities of ancient Latium, and other 
antique remains.’ 

This resolution of the council having been duly 
notified to her Majesty the Queen by the president, 
his Lordship was authorised to express to the 
council the fall approbation by her Majesty of the 
award. 

For the medal of the Institute offered for the best 
‘On the Peculiar Characteristics of the Pal- 


and contrast of its elementary principles and details 
with those of Ancient Roman Art,’’—three essays 
were submitted in competition, distinguished by the 
following mottoes and marks :—No. 1. ‘ There’s 
something of Magnificence about us we have 
not seen at Rome;’ 2. ‘How different, yet 
how like the same;’ 3. ‘The Letter X.’ The 
council are of opinion that the essay designated 
by the motto, ‘There’s something of Magnificence 
about us we have not seen at Rome,’ possesses 
considerable merit, and is entitled to the reward 
offered, and they therefore recommend that the 


silver medal of the Institute be awarded to it | 


accordingly. 

For the medal offered for an essay ‘On the best 
manner of covering the roofs, and forming the flats 
and gutters of buildings,’ &c., there are two com- 
petitors: one essay bearing the motto ‘ Finis coro- 
nat opus,’ and the other ‘ Spe,’—but neither of 
them possesses sufficient merit to justify the council 
in awarding the medal on this occasion. 

For ‘ the Soane Medallion,’ the subject being, 
‘ A Design for a Building to serve as a national 
Repository and Museum for the illustration and 
exhibition of the productions of the industrial arts, 
with all suitable accessories, &c ;’ six designs have 
been received, thus distinguished :—1l. ‘ Simpli- 
citas,” 2. ‘ Solidity, Convenience, Delight,’ 3. 





Fidem,’ 6. ‘ Usui populi decori Regni.’ It is with 
feelings of sincere regret the council announce that 
they cannot recommend the award of the Soane 
Medallion on this occasion. They deem it proper 
to state that the designs submitted exhibit generally 
a surprising deficiency of the recognised elementary 
principles of architectural composition, together 
with a lamentable want of constructive knowledge. 
In some, prominent and integral portions of the 
| structure are impracticable as to execution; in 
others, the most glaring discrepancies are apparent 
between the plans, sections, and elevations, and 
although it may be thought of minor importance, 
| the drawings in general exhibit great negligence in 
execution, both as regards outlining and shading. 
The council consider that with a just regard to the 
best interests of those who aspire to be distin- 
guished for their education and taste in the art, 
they are necessitated to withhold the reward offered, 
lest it might be inferred that the institute adopts, 
as a standard of merit, either of the productions 
| now submitted.”’ 


Mr. C. Fowler said he thought it desirable 
that the award of the medals should be the act 
of the Institute, and not of the council alone: 
but in this case, as the report must be put to 
the meeting for confirmation, it would also be 
open to objection. 

Mr. Godwin said, that to alter the award 
now was, of course, out of the question, as it 
had been communicated to her Majesty, and had 
received approval; but he onal nevertheless 
strongly express his dissent from the policy of 
the council in sending the Royal medal abroad 
so early, considering how few honorary rewards 
were open to English architects and architec- 
tural investigators. 

It was ultimately ruled that the award was 
in the hands of the council, and did not need 
the cunfirmation of the meeting. The report, 
therefore, was not put for reception by the 
meeting, a departure, to the best of our recol- 
lection, from the proceedings in similar cases 
before. 

The letter which accompanied the selected 
essay being opened, the author was found to 
be Mr. Wyatt Papworth. 

Mr. Robert Rawlinson, one of the superin- 
tending inspectors in the General Board of 
Health, then read a paper, prepared for our 
columns, and which follows this notice, 
on the hollow brick ceiling recently turned 
over St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, and on 
hollow brick constructions generally. 

During the discussion which afterwards 
ensued, the Chairman said that, as to the use of 
terra-cotta, we were quite in our infancy, and 
might with advantage look back to the works 
of the ancients. Some time ago he had applied 
to the principal drain-pipe makers respecting 
some tubes 3 feet in diameter, and found they 
could not be had. Twenty years ago he had 
seen abroad earthenware pipes of this diameter, 
lining a well 3,500 years old, with holes for 
the toes in the event of desiring to descend.— 
Mr. Garling reminded the meeting that hollow 
| bricks had been used by Soane and others, 
| and were probably abandoned because of ex- 
| pense.—Mr. Fowler spoke of their use for 
| floors in Berlin. 

Mr. Edwin Chadwick said the expense now 
was much lessened: 1,000 tiles made by the 
machine cost about ten or twelve shillings, 
and it was thought 1,000 bricks could be ob- 
tained for 2s. more. Wherever tiles were 
| made, these bricks could be made. As to 
| strength, the hollow brick was stronger than 
| the solid, probably because more dense and 
| better burnt. 








| 


| 





| Tue Heattu or Towns Association 
| held their annual general meeting on Tuesday at 
_ the house of the Statistical Society, St. James’s- 
a the Hon. Frederick Byng in the chair. 
| The meeting was addressed by the president, 
| by Dr. Guy, Dr. Aldis, Mr. John Gunter, Mr. 
Mackinnon, M.P., Mr. P. H. Holland, Dr. 
Oliver, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Liddle, the Hon. 
H. Melville, and Dr. Melroy. The usual 
business of the year was moved and adopted, 
and a vote of thanks to the chairman passed 
before the meeting separated. An appeal to 
the public for subscriptions was made, and 
ought to be listened to. 

Great Grimssy Docxs.—On Wednesday 
the first stone of the Great Grimsby Docks 
(weighing 11 tons!) was laid by his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. We shall give some 





thousands of persons were crowded | + Endymion,’ 4. ‘ Esticot,’ 5. ‘ Justitia! implero | particulars of this undertaking next week, 
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REMARKS ON HOLLOW BRICKS, 
AS USED IN THE GREAT ARCH CEILING OVER ST, 
GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL, AND ON BRICK 
AND ARCH CONSTRUCTIONS IN GENERAL. 


THE BUILDER. 


must be the deepest on bed; at the crown, or 
key, it ought to be the lightest and thinnest, 
so that if it was divided along the line of key and 
erected into a wall on each abutment there 





In the following brief and imperfect re-| would be a gradual diminution of thickness 
marks, on the peculiar structure of the ceiling | and strength from the base to the summit. I 
of St. George’s Hall, I beg to disclaim any | would ask, is this the mode of construction 
pretensions to originality in the matter. My | generally used? Do we not see all forms of 
only desire is, to give a plain statement of | arch, the semi, the segment, ard the elliptical, 


facts. 


The use of bricks and tiles, solid | with a bed at the springing several times less 


and hollow, appears to be as old as the records | than the depth at the key. Divide such arches, 
of history. They are dug from the buried | and rear them up on their abutments, and we 


ruins of a forgotten civilization in Asia; the 
Egyptians converted their manufacture into 


should have the pyramid on its apex. Then 
| we have faulty jointing ; the beds of an ellipsis 


an intolerable burden to the enslaved Jews ; | all drawn to one point, as seen in the arch at 


the Etruscans and Greeks were skilled in the 


art of working clay, to an extent even now | 


considered almost perfect; the Romans con- 
structed vast works with bricks and tiles, 
moulded into forms of use and beauty, un- 
known even in this age of invention; and the 
Italian architects have used bricks and tiles in 


their buildings, following the examples set | 


There 


them by their Roman predecessors. 


are many old examples of brick and tile work | 


where the material has been moulded into 


forms of ornament as well as utility of con- | 


struction. 


In the fifth and sixth centuries, bricks were | 


used in walls and arches as a facing to rubble 
and concrete, as seen in the sections given of 
palaces, churches, and other constructions of 
the time of Theodoric, at Terracina. The 


ancient temple of the Caffarella, two miles | 


from Rome, one of the earliest examples of a 
pagan temple consecrated to the Christian reli- 


gion in the fourth century, is of brick, and the | 


cornices, which are bold in their projection 
and elaborate in relief and ornament, are also 
of brick, and terra-cotta ornaments adorn the 
structure. 

St. Stephen’s, the round, at Rome, was 
ceiled with small vases or tubes of terra-cotta ; 
these tubes were from six to seven inches in 
length, three inches in diameter, the exterior 


surface spirally channelled to give greater hold | 
This building was converted | 


to the mortar. 


from a heathen temple to a Christian church, | ! 
| The great bridge over the Dee at Chester, 
The church of St. Vitali, at Ravenna, built | 


in the fifth or sixth century. 


under the reign of Justinian, and from draw- 
ings brought from the East, in the sixth cen- 
tury, has a dome constructed in spiral lines 
with small terra-cotta vases, seven inches long 
and two inches diameter, the lower part of the 
structure being built with vases of terra-cotta 
twenty-two inches high and eight inches 
in diameter. 

The house of Pilate, at Rome, eleventh cen- 
tury, exhibits a knowledge of construction and 
adaptation of brick and tile to the purposes of 
ornament and use, for which we shall look in 
vain to find many modern examples to com- 
pare with it; there is beauty, utility, fitness, 
and variety combined, so as to give strength 
and grace to the structure. If we would 
learn how to construct arches for durability, 
we must (except in rare cases) most certainly 
refer to the works of men two thousand 
years dead and buried. We shall assuredly 
not find in their great works any examples of flat 
lintels over openings, with parallel bricks, set 
in parallel beds, until the courses meet in a 
point on the under side, leaving a triangular 
space for the key, which is fitted in with 
similar parallel courses, and yet this abortion 
of an arch is the modern mode of construction 


in too many instances throughout this country ; | 
examples of it may be found in new houses | 


and public buildings not six months old; the 
cement and stucco-fronted shams of modern 
London have rarely any other form of con- 
struction, and the result is exhibited in ugly 
cracks and rents over the door and window 
openings. 

I would beg to mention, incidentally, that 
fitness and propriety are not so much con- 
sidered as they ought to be in the construction 
of arches for architectural purposes, and I 
could bring hundreds of examples, even from 
those termed our finest buildings, to prove 
this. The purpose of an arch is to span and 
cover in a space not attainable by horizontal 
lintels. This may be termed its prime pur- 
pose on a great scale, such as in the ceiling 
immediately under notice; this is only ac- 
complished by a judicious distribution of 


strength and weight, so as to balance equall 
all the parts. At the springing line, the arc 





| Temple Bar; or the inner and outer line is 
equally divided to produce the bed lines; 
archstones bent in the form of an f, as seen 
in serni’s, &c. 

The bent joint, or bed, in masonry ought 
never to be used. All masonry must depend, 
principally, up onits gravity, for stability ; 
stones cannot, legitimately, be hung together ; 
they may, however, be joggled for some pur- 
| poses of strength in their vertical joints and 
| horizontal beds, but no form of arch should 
depend upon joggles. Stone ought to be con- 
sidered as having no tensile strength, and be 
treated and used accordingly. Bricks should 
| be made subject to the same rule. 

In bridge-building we frequently see a 
heavy ponderous key-stone, and over it a 
break in the cornice, with a massive solid 
pedestal in an otherwise open balustrade, on 
which, at times, a lamp is placed. All this is 
false ; the pedestal should be over the pier or 
abutment, and not over the key, where all 
should be light and graceful: unbroken lines 


} 


over an opening always have the best effect ; | 


there should be no massing or adding of | Gee hander-hanat. Gad. lam, pusenp lesion. belch. 


weight at the crown of an arch. 

The bridges of Telford and Rennie display 
constructive skill of the highest order; Mr. 
Buck, the engineer, has studied bridge con- 
struction thoroughly, and his examples may 
be considered perfect. 
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than this number of inches, it will be allowed 
at the single duty. But even with this relaxa- 
tion, the law is more fitted for China than for 
Great Britain, as it cripples: invention and 
cramps construction. 

I will now quote some ges, from a 
MS. volume by Mr. Edwio Chadwick,* on the 
subject of hollow bricks :— 


If we suppose that improvement were to stop at 
adoption of constructions of hollow brick, 
made of the common sizes and shapes, so that 
they might be worked by the common brick- 
layers without change of their practice in any other 
respects, the gain would be considerable in getting 
rid of a large proportion of the absorbent qualities, 
and the damp incident to the use of common bricks, 
apart from the gain in the more economical manu- 
facture of the hollow bricks. 

There appears to be no reason to doubt that all 
the observations which we have collected, in reapect 
to the superior warmth of double walls, and of walls 
made hollow as described by means of half bricks, 
of battened walls, and of hollow walls of wainseot, 
will be found applicable to walls of the proposed 
hollow brick construction. In reducing the amount 
of heat requisite to repel extraneous damp, we 
economise the labourer’s fuel, in other words, in. 
crease its power and his means of comfort. 





Suppose the walls of a cottage constructed 9 
inches thick with 9-inch hollow bricks, the possible 
absorbent power of the walls of a cottage, say of 
500 cubic feet, will be reduced from 306 gallons ta 
162 gallons of water. 

Any gentleman who has a tile-machine and a 
kiln, may with it use almost any description of clay, 


| and more conveniently apply it to the manufacture of 
| hollow than common bricks for the construction of 





Some of his bridges | 


can be seen in Manchester, near the Bir- | 


mingham and Sheffield Railway Station. 


igne Mr. ison, 
designed by the late Mr. Harrison, and | whitewashing and paint ieside the house, and to 


constructed by Mr. Jesse Hartley, En- 
gineer of the Liverpool Docks, is one of the 
finest examples of masonry in the world. Mr. 
Hartley is perhaps one of the most perfect 
masons and constructive engineers of the age, 
of which his Liverpool dock-works are an en- 
during testimony; he is always perfect in his 
arrangement of masonry beds and joints. 
There are also good examples by other archi- 
tects and engineers. 

Columns and architraves, forming the ap- 
pearance of a door or porch, have no business 
with the abutments or piers of bridges; they 
are not useful, and most certainly are not or- 
namental, and yet we find them added to the 
finest bridges in the world ; some of those over 
the Thames. 

In making these remarks I may be con- 
sidered bold, and presumptuous; but I must 
dare the censure in advocating propriety and 
fitness in construction, and asserting that con- 
struction must be the first consideration. If 
ornament will not harmonize with construc- 
tion, ornament must give way; if precedent 
rebels against construction, precedent must be 
abandoned. 

It has been shown from the ancient exam- 
ples quoted, that the use of hollow bricks, tiles, 
and terra-cotta vases for arch and dome 
structures, is at least 2,000 years old, and that 
some of the work is now perfect ; an enduring 
testimony to the cunstructive skill of the 
architects and builders. We may not then 
claim the honour of invention in the use 
of hollow brick or tile; but we may follow 
the example set to us, and, with modern means 
and appliances, improve upon our models. 
We have clay in abundance, fuel cheap, tile 
and brick-making machines to economise 
labour, &c. There has hitherto been one 
great drawback to improvement in brick and 
tile construction, the excise duty. This ina 
great measure has arisen from an idea that the 
law dictated the form and size, namely, 10 
inches by 5 inches, by 3 inches, or, 150 cube 
inches. 150 cube inches the law does dictate 
as the largest size for single duty ; but any form 
may be given to that cubic capacity; and, if 








dwellings for his labourers; which dwellings will 
be drier and warmer, and he may afford to let them 
at a lower rent than the common cottages. 

For farm steadings, also, and for garden walls, 
the less absorbent and drier walls, constructed with 


will be found of great advantage. 

But the remaining absorhent power of the hollow 
bricks, it may be submitted, is an ill quality, for the 
removal of which it is worth while to make exer- 
tions, To thisend [| have requested a trial to be 
made of a machine, for giving additional density by 
additional pressure to the bricks made by the 
machine. The trials are very satisfactory, and the 
work is promised to be done at a very cheap rate. 

[ propose to have the bricks glazed, to save 


give a cheerful appearance on the outside, and ta 
repel the weather. The process, judging by that 
for pottery, need not be am expensive one. It 
would, moreover, be worth the while to increase the 
density of the clay, by a careful preparation of it in 
the mode of potter’s clays. 

By the additional pressure, greater exactitude to 
form will be given, and larger bricks made, fit for 
a construction of the nature of ashlar or stone con- 
struction. 

To keep, however, to the construction of walls, 
there appears to be no reason for supposing that a 
5 or 6-inch wall may not be made by means of hol- 
low bricks sufficiently dry and warm, to render any 
further increase of thickness of little moment com- 
pared with the expense. 

In towns, space in houses is of the greatest conse- 
quence. There, the space for the houses of the 
poorer classes may be taken as small and fixed ; and 
this being so, all that can be gained from the thick- 
ness of walls, within that fixed area, is gained as 
breathing space. 

Thus, the difference between a 9-inch and 5-inch 
wall, in a fourth-class two-story house, is about 500 
cubic feet, equal to the space for two bed recesses, 
or one small sleeping room. 

The improvement in the manufacture of bricks 
so as to ensure to a thick wall greater dryness and 
warmth than to a practically thick wall, is a highly 
important object. 

Hollow bricks, it may be stated, from the expe- 
rience of hollow walls, will transmit far less sound 
than solid walls. Partitions may be made of 3-inch 
hollow brick, which will not only attain this end 
excellently well, but another,—that of superseding 
the hollow wooden partitions, which give dreadful 
facilities for the spread of fires. 

In confined space and crowded apartments, the 
noise and disturbances from the tread of adults (not 
to speak of children or their noises) is the occasion 
of much irritation, and, in the cases of sickness, of 
pain and injury. 

To prevent this, and to isolate as far as possi- 
ble one family from another, and the living rooms 
from the sleeping rooms, the floors of some of 
the improved dwellings for the labouring classes 
at Birkenhead were constructed of brick in flat 
arches of about 6 feet span. The arches were 








the brick does not displace, in water, more { classes. 
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sprees 


tied together by iron ties, afd abutted in the centre 
on aniron beam. The spaces between the u 

surface of the arches and the spandrils were fi ed 
in by mortar, on which flat tiles were imbedded. 
They answered the purpose perfectly; but the 
weight of a floor of such a construction must be 
very great. Observing this construction, and, 
generally, the economy of constructions of groined 
arches in brick, where the same centreing was used 





similar in their results. Two men, wide apart, 
in distant regions, may strike at the same idea, 
when investigating the same causes; and we, 
consequently, have every great invention dis- 

uted by rival claimants. It was so with 
Pranklin and electricity ; and one of the most 
recent instances is the discovery of the planet 
Neptune, in astronomy. If, however, all men 
were honest to themselves, they would care 





successively for many arches, it occurred to me to 
propose the construction of sach floors of hollow 
brick, moulded in form for the purpose. The precise 
thickness, and the best forms of bricks for the pur- 
pose, may not be readily determined. The expense 
of an ordinary wooden floor, of 12 feet square, 
would be about, I am informed, 7/.; the expense 
of an arched floor of the hollow brick construction, 
tied together with iron ties, taking the hollow brick 


at one-third less price than the solid bricks, is | 


estimated at 4/. 

With constructions of these hollow bricks expe- 
riments were made— 

Ist. For a series of arches of small curvatures 
without iron ties. 

2nd. For circular arches without iron ties. 

3rd. Elliptical arches with iron ties. The experi- 
mental arches were 2 metres, or 6 feet 6 inches 
wide, or 43 square feet, being a portion of a surface 
of 690 feet. 

The ordinary weight of a common wooden floor 
of that extent, as constructed in England, would be 
about 700 Ibs., and it would be expected to bear 
say 2 tons. 
average weight of say fifteen adult persons, at least, 
in England. 
arch made of earthenware pots or hollow bricks, 6} 
inches high and 3} inches in diameter, without iron 
ties, supported, besides its own weight, a load of 
about 2 tons 10 ewt. on each 10 superficial feet. 

That an arch of small curvature, made of hollow 


bricks 9$ inches high and 54 inches diameter, sup- | 
ported besides its own weight a load of 3 tons | 


18 ewt. on 10} superficial feet. 

That a portion of a circular arch, constructed 
with earthenware pots 12} inches deep and 
inches in diameter, supported besides its own 
weight a load of upwards of 5 tons, or the weight of 
more than 67 adult persons of 165 lbs. each ; that 


v5 


a floor of earthen pots, 4 inches high and 3} inches | 


in diameter, tied with iron ties, supported besides 
its own weight a load of 2 tons per square foot ; 
that a floor, formed with earthen pots 74 inches 
high and 44 inches in diameter, and tied with iron 
ties, supported more than 3,994 Ibs., or the weight 
of 24 adult persons, besides its own weight. 

The experiments and practical experience in 
private and public buildings of the Parisian architect 
corroborate the general conclusions which are sub- 
mitted as established in relation to the hollow brick 
construction, as being superior to the common stone 
and brick construction :-— 

j In preventing the passage of humidity and being 
arier. 

In preventing the passage of heat, and being 
warmer in winter and cooler in summer. 

In being a security against fire. 

In preventing the passage of sound. 

In having less unnecessary material and being 
lighter. 

In being better dried and burnt harder and 
stronger. 

In being more cleanly. 

In being cheaper. 

The extent to which these qualities are attainable 
must depend upon the extent of demaad for them, 
upon further attention and experience been brought 
to bear upon them, and on the approved applica- 
tion of machinery to the construction of the various 
eligible forms of hollow bricks. 


So far Mr. Chadwick. 


The modern French architects use a kind of | 


pottery vase in construction for partition walls, 
floors, stairs, and ceilings; but they depend 
more upon the lightness of the material and 
the strength of their mortar and cement, for 
the stability of their works, than upon skill 
in constructive adaptation of their hollow pots. 
If fact, the stabihty of their work depends 
upon the strength of the mortar or cement 
(gypsum), and iron bond, altogether, as a 
giance at their forms of hollow ware will show. 
We are not without some modern examples of 
hollow brick or tile work even in London— 
floors and arches have been found of such 
material, as when the old Carlton Palace was 
taken down, as mentioned in the manu- 
script volume already referred to. It is 


difficult in this our day, to settle satis- 
factorily where or how an idea is obtained. 
“Necessity is said to be the mother of in- 
vention,” and no doubt many inventions are 
new to the person, which are old to the world ; 
the faculties of the mind are infinite for pur- 
poses of combination in thought, but frequently 


Each ton would be equivalent to the | 


The results were—That the elliptical | 


little about priority of discovery, as the man 
| who is anxious to earn fame from one lucky 
| thought or invention, is seldom deserving of 
|the honour, True genius will not rob for an 
| idea, and has no fear of robbery from others ; 
| but it will adapt, mould, and use the ideas of 
| every age, for purposes of utility, ornament, 
| and truth. 

The ceiling now turned over St. George’s 











Hall, Liverpool, was designed by my late | 


friend, Mr. Elmes, a bill of quantities for 


which was made out by him in March, 1843. | 
The arch was to be of solid brickwork. Patent | 
loaded as an answer to all objections to their 


compressed bricks were specified for, and for 
this mode of construction the contract was let 

to Mr. Tomkinson, the builder. I had many 

conversations with Mr. Elmes from time to time 
_ about the arch, and I always expressed myself 
| confidently as to its practicability. Several 
| forms of section were made, and Mr. Elmes 
| sought up all the known examples of great ceil- 
| ings to guide him in the construction of his 
own. The form and sectional strength settled, 
another difficulty presented itself. The room 
| must be ventilated according to plans devised 
| by Dr. Reid, and the doctor required 400 
| square feet of open space, as equally diffused 
throughout the arch as possible.* 

When the time for preparation to commence 
the work came, Mr. Elmes was stricken with 
| his fatal malady ; his strength was failing, and 
| the physicians had ordered him abroad : he sent 
| for me to come and see him, and as I was not 
| at the time much engaged, I commenced some 
| sections of the arcli to provide for the required 
space for ventilation; and the plan decided 
| upon at the time was, to leave out alternate 
headers, as frequently seen in the sides of a 
| barn. 

I had quite forgotten seeing hollow bricks 
in Mr. Chadwick’s office at Somerset-house, 
although I had written to Mr. Elmes at the 
time recommending their use. But it was 
certainly with Mr. Chadwick that I first saw 
them. These were of the ordinary size. 

Mr, Elmes left England never to return, and 
as the time for commencing the arch drew on, 
I was constantly turning the subject over in 
my mind how I could obtain lightness, open 
space, and strength. About this time I was 
called over to Castle Howard on professional 
business; and, in the steward’s office I saw 
some beautiful drain-tiles, 12 inches long, with 
a bore of 2 inches in diameter. I took one up, 
examined it, and asked how and where it was 
made, when I learned'that they had machines 
which made them on their own estate. My 
first idea was, why not construct an arch of 
circular tile, set incement? My next question 
was, will the machine make other shapes than 
the circle? and the answer was, “ any 





* Elmes was seriously perplexed by the requirements in- 
sisted on for ventilation. As to some alterations in the ex- 
ternal appearance of the building in consequence, a cor- 
respondent from Liverpool wrote thus last week :—‘‘I was 
surprised to observe that, in a recent notice of Elmes’s 
magnificent pile, the St. George’s Hall here, you had not 
| remarked that the ‘sky line’ of the admirably designed cen- 
| tral mass was broken and destroyed by the projection of a 
| huge louvred structure, rising above the intended ridge of 
the main roof, and that the circular termination tothe north, 
containing the concert-room, is shockingly disfigured by a 
polygonal boarded lantern, which has been aptly compared 
to the ventilator of a common brewery. Both these blots 
are the result of the adoption of the method of ventilating, 
and were never contemplated by the architect in the first 
instance, as may be seen by examining the model kept on 
the works; and though I believe every exertion was made 
by that lamented artist to save his beautiful design from 
such injury, he strove in vain; the inexorable doctor would 
not give way, ner would the corporation authorise a de- 
parture from his project. An additional couple of courses 
in the stonework of the centre would have hidden 
the eyesore there, though certainly at seme sacrifice 
of its deeply-studied proportions, but cure for the northern 
exerescence there was none, but by making it, if pos- 
sible, a sightly, since it would never be an ornamental, 
adjunct. Neither of these remedics has been applied, the eco- 
nomy imposed upon the building committee by the acces- 
sion of several heavy items beyond the contemplated cost of 
the building, preventing the further addition which would 
have been thus incurred. It is needless to say that to a man 
of Elmes’s fine taste such aay ge projections on his in- 
tended outline were a source great annoyance, or that 
they will have a like effect on every one with 2 feeling for the 
beautiful in architecture ; but that they are indispensable to 
the proper ventilation of the buildings, or that the same area 
of exit could not have been provi in some less obtrusive 
manne, would, I venture to think, be less easy of proof."”"— 
ED. 
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shape you like.” 
and 


hexagons, finall 
and settled the sn i 8, 
inches by four inches, by twelve and 
a half inches, for purposes of bond. On my 
return to Liverpool, I wrote to Mr. Scragg, the 
maker of the machines, and asked him to meet 
me on the ground at St. George’s Hall. I 
shewed him the sections, and the building, ex- 
plained what I required him to make, and 
ordered fifty tiles to be made of the dimensions 
above stated ; half with a longitudinal perfora- 
tion of three inches, and half two inches. I 
then weighted them singly, and decided upon 
the two-inch perforation. I drew up a re- 
port,* and presented it to the committee, 
when they decided at once to adopt the hol- 
low tile. I consulted Dr. Reid about them, | 
and had his full concurrence for their use. I | 
loaded four of the tiles, placed singly, with 

upwards of thirteen tons, without their shew- 

ing any tendency to fracture, and I left them 





use on the score of strength (and there were 
many), intending to have loaded them to 
crushing, but they were removed without my 
knowledge. For equal drying, I had fifty 
thousand moulded with square perforations, 
but the maker said he found little or no ad- 
vantage over the circle. Not only was the 
great hall ceiling intended to be of brick, but 
the ceiling over the two courts, which are 
about fifty feet square. These, however, have 
been formed of timber, notwithstanding the 
order of the committee to the contrary, and 
although the hollow bricks for their construc- 
tion were delivered on the ground. 

The great arch is struck from three centres, 
and the soffit is divided into panels, the ribs 
to form which are worked in the tile. These 
longitudinal ribs are bonded with York paving, 
four inches in thickness, cramped together at 
the joints. The main ribs of the arch are two 
tiles, or two feet in depth ; the plain portions 
of the panels are twelve inches, or one tile in 
depth, so that the strength of the arch, of 
sixty-five feet span, is reduced to twelve inches 
in depth, with the weight of the panel ribs 
added. The accompanying section ¢ will fur- 
ther explain the construction. 

That hollow bricks may be used in arches, 
with perfect safety tothe structure, is, I think, 
fully proved, and I have no doubt but that he 
researches of Mr. Chadwick will soon be 
brought into practical use. The machines are 
an advantage unknown to the ancients, and we 
may obtain from them a truth of form which 
shall not depend upon the strength of the 
cement alone for the stability of the structure. 
It was the custom formerly to score, or reed, 
the surface of all pulleys to make the driving 
strap adhere. This not only lost power, but 
it rapidly wore out strap and pulley; so we 
shall find in another way, with our brick and 
tile work: mould the correct forms, put them 
together in a proper manner, and we shall re- 
quire mortar to bed them, but not to be also 
the sole means of stability and support. 

In these modern times we are too much 
wedded to “ precedent,” without always fully 
considering if it is worth imitation, and we are 
apt to make “ornament” the first considera- 
tion, when, in all cases, it ought to be construc- 
tion. Nature, in this, should be followed. The 
skeleton of the building ought to be perfect ; 
then clothe and beautify in accordance with 
that skeleton structure. Nature is ever beau- 
tiful because most perfect; but the beauty of 
nature is not always for the sight. The ex- 
ternal forms of grace alone, are present to the 
eye, but that which is hidden is frequently 
more complex, wonderful, and _ beautiful 
than that we see. Take the skeleton of any 
animal, and what a combination of structural 
beauty does it unfold; joint fitted to joint, 
bone adapted to bone, solidity where scdity 
is Bn tubular where advantageous ; notice 
the graceful curves, the swelling joints, the 
arched spines, the flattened blades, the serrated 
skull, and answer if the build of any creature 
could be improved by all the ingenuity of the 
skilled mechanic, or the calculations of the 
most profound mathematician. Take the 
graceful nautilus, examine its plated chambers, 








* This we will give, with the specification, next week.—E. 
+ The section is to a scale of 1-16th of an inch to 1 foot. 
We likewise give a plan of the great hall and adjoining 


Rermest whieh serve as abutments, (see page 136). 
spaces marked A A on plan are for ventilation.—Ep. 
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see how they are curled over, backwards and 
forwards, to give the greatest quantity of sup- 
port, with the least expenditure of material, 
over the greatest external surface. Look at 
the more graceful fossil ammonite, and consi- 
sider the enriched markings of its air cham- 
bers, varied to every form of section, and ther 
say if man has not much to forget, and more 
to learn in his structural arrangements. The 
hee has constructed, age after age, and in all 
countries where it can exist, the same perfect 
hexagon, which is proved to be the best form 
for economising space, and giving strength 
with the least expenditure of material. 

Used with iron, wro 
bricks may be combined for purposes where, 
at present, wood alone is introduced. Palaces 





and churches may own their adoption with | 
In hospitals, gaols, work- | 


singular advantage. 
houses, and asylums they will give ready means 
for a general diffusion of warmth and ventila- 
tion; barracks in tropical climates, so con- 
structed, with hollow walls, would resist the 


intense action of the sun, and the solid ma-,| 
terial of the tile the attacks of insects, and, what | 


is almost of as much consequence, their carriage 
would be about one-third that of solid bricks. 
Factories and warehouses would be made fire- 
proof at the least cost, as much weight in the 
floors would be avoided. Museums and pic- 
ture galleries would be freed from damp and 
rot, to the preservation of the wonders of 
nature and the glories of art; the dwelling- 
houses of the wealthy may have, in every room, 
a completeness of ventilation at present unat- 
tainable with solid bricks. The humblest 
cottage may have walls, stairs, floors, and roof 
of the same hollow material ; they may be made 
dry, warm, and fireproof; ventilation may be 
simple and effective, and fuel may be econo- 
mised to an extent not at present practised, by 
expending much of the heat of the fire in the 
hollow walls and floors. With these advan- 
tages, Mr. Chadwick proposes to combine 
extreme solidity of substance and colour: so- 
lidity and finish he will obtain by mechanical 
pressure; colour by thin layers of tinted clay 
pressed on the surface, or by washing the 
semi-dried brick or tile in a mineral solution. 
The tile making machines will press out any 
form of section, plain or moulded ; and any 
raised form, not undercut, may be obtained by 
pressure, as practised in terra-cotta. Hollow 
bricks can be made subservient to improved 
construction ; they may be worked and com- 
bined with stone, solid brick, iron, and timber ; 
they may be made to serve in numerous in- 
stances all the purposes of solid material, with 
advantages peculiarly their own. Much more 
may be said on the subject—in fact is said by 
Mr. Chadwick in his volume, which I trust 
may ultimately be laid before the public. 

Before leaving the subject, I beg distinctly 
to remark that I do not contemplate a super- 
seding with hollow bricks all practised forms 
and modes of construction, but an adaptation 
where reason can clearly demonstrate an ad- 
vantage. One material and one method is the 
project of a theorist of one idea, or of a 
quack. 

Nature revels in infinite variety of structure, 
but is always perfect in adaptation and use- 
fulness : let us break the shackles of precedent, 
and try to imitate nature in her economy, use, 
and beauty. To do this, construction must 
ever be our first consideration; this must be 
adapted to utility, and we may then add orna- 
ment for beauty, but ever with consistency.* 

Rosert Raw inson, 





the statue, or other suitable and lasting 
memorial of this useful member of our 
profession, which it is proposed to erect in 
Carlisle, a correspondent, “ Alpha,” suggests 
that the fact ought not to be lost sight of that 
he died in very poor circumstances. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that while his talent is 
honoured his family will not be neglected, 
otherwise a monument to his memory would 
be but a sorry mockery of the man. 





* The great arch was keyed on March 3rd, 1849, the 
autres were lowered on the 5th, and it had deflected 4-sths 
an inch by the 12th, and was found im precisely the same 





position April 14th. The whole of the timbering forming 
the great centres will be taken down by the first week in 
May. The arch, however, stands perfectly clear of everything. 
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building in 
~ | Great Ancoats-street, Manchester, according 
_ THe repairs of the rood tower of Lincoln | to the local Spectator, is to be fitted up, under 
Cathedral are proceeding. The south and the direction of a competent architect, as a 
west sides have been repaired, and the! model lodging-house. A sum of 1,600/. 
east side is In progress. A hotel, built has been voted, at the West Riding sessions, 
by Messrs. Grissell and Peto, near the Col- | for the enlargement of the second court of the 
chester Railway station, at a cost of 12,000/.! Wakefield Court-house. The foundation 
to 15,000/., has been charitably converted by stone of the Durham Mechanics’ Institute was 
Mr. Peto into an asylum for infant idiots. | laid, on the 30th ult., by the leader of a pro- 
Phe new Wesleyan Chapel in Hobson-street, | cessionof Freemasons.—The chancel window 
Cambridge, is of white brick with stone dress- | of Crosscannonby Church, near Maryport, has 
| ings ; the portico, Corinthian columns, and } been filled with stained glass, supplied by the 
| antee, are of Ketton stone. The length of the | parishioners. The window consists of three 
building is 61 feet ; width, 45 feet 4 inches; | lancet lights ; in the centre one of which is re- 
accommodation, 1,000 sittings,—400 free. Mr. | presented the Crucifixion. In the left lancet 
Trimer was the architect, and the builders | is St. Peter, and in the right, the saint to 
were Messrs. Quinsee and Attack, of Cam- ‘whom the structure is dedicated. The re- 
bridge. The final cost was 2,1004. There mainder of the window is fitted with flowered 
are school-rooms under the chapel.——The | quatre-foils, enclosed in circles. The designs 
new building near the Sussex County Hospi- | were furnished and the work executed by the 
tal, Brighton, intended for the Brighton Col- | Messrs. Scott, of Carlisle. ? 

lege, the first stone of which was laid on 27th 
June last, is rapidly approaching completion. 
Mr. G. G. Scott is the architect, and Messrs. 
| Wisden and Anscombe are the builders. The | 
| style is collegiate of fourteenth century, with 
| cloisters along the front of the building. The| US8SERVING in your publication of last 
| principal front of the design only has been | week some remarks on the want of ambition 
hitherto undertaken. The class-rooms, how- | 2™0ng working men, I beg to make a few 
ever, will accommodate 300 pupils. The plan | servations on the subject. The state- 
includes a school-room, dining-room, and| ™ents in the article are certainly lament- 
chapel; the whole to form three sides of a | able facts, the extent of which is very con- 
quadrangle, with houses for the master and | siderable. ‘The evils resulting from them greatly 
wardens arranged about the front. The | impoverish the nation, and entail misery 
market improvements at Worcester, in the | #24 wretchedness on posterity. The following 
conversion of a space of ground, recently | Temarks relate alone to myself. hey are not 
occupied as a market for green-grocery, into a | 8i¥en as a boast, neither as reproof, but rather 
butchers’ and fish market, are rapidly pro- | tO excite an honest ambition in the minds of 


gressing, under the superintendence of Messrs. | tue working classes. I am a married man, 


f NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. | architect ‘nphegel x tae 























A NOTE TO WORKMEN. 











| affairs of the Railway Company, and the pro- 
Monument To Mr, Peter NICHOLSON, | 
Arcaitrect, aT CARLISLE. ~In respect to 


Rowe and Son, architects, of that city. The 
butchers’ market will be 112 feet in length by | 


with a wife and five children, who are de- 
pendent on my exertions for their support. 


40 feet wide, and fitted up with four rows of | Being a working mechanic, my income is 


stalls, and lighted by side lights. 


from the roof. 
apex of the roof will be 31 feet, and the timber 
supporting the roof will be exposed to view. 
The ‘Journal speaks favourably of the design. 

The charch at Heywood, Westbury, builtat 
the expense of Mr. H. G. G. Ludlow, of Hey- 
wood, was’ consecrated on Thursday week. 
The building is in the early English style, with 
open benches for about 360 persons. The old | 
parish church has lately been restored at the | 
cost of 2,000/.——The new chapel at Copston, | 
near Monk’s Kirby, Warwickshire, was con- | 
secrated on Tuesday week. It isin the de- | 
corated style of architecture, and capable of | 
holding two hundred persons. It has been | 
built at the expense of the Earl of Denbigh. 
The cost was 1,000/. exclusive of carriage of 
materials by the Earl’s tenants, free. On 
Thursday week the inscription stone of the 
Birmingham Free Industrial Schools, in Gem- 
street, was laid with the usual ceremonies. 
The cost of the erection will be upwards of 
2,0001., and the accommodation sufficient for 
200 children of both sexes.——The new Con- 
cert-hall, in Hope-street, Liverpool, noticed by | 
us lately amongst buildings in progress there, | 
is about to be formally opened with a series of | 
grand musical performances.——Mr. Samuel | 
Addison, banker, Wednesbury, has contributed 
7001. for the completion of the tower and spire | 
of the new church there. The same gentleman 
gave 500/. in addition to the site, towards the 
erection of the church itself.——At the Jarrow 
Docks the operations commenced by the con- 
tractors have been suspended, and the workmen 
discharged, owing to the unsettled state of the 

















bability of such schemes being, for the present, | 
abandoned. It is said that the arrangements 
for purchasing the land in the locality were not 
completed.——The first stone of St. Peter’s 
Church, Ascot Heath, was laid last Monday 
by the Bishop of Oxford. Mr. Ferrey, 
architect; Messrs. Higgs and Sons, builders. 
It is in the Decorated style, and is to cost 
about 1,400/. The time for lodging plans 
in competition by certain architects, for the 
Essex Cotaby Lunatic Asylum at Brentwood, 
has been extended to Ist May. A site for a | 
new asylum at Hampshire has been selected | 
at Titchfield. The church of St. James, | 
Lower Gornall, has been enlarged and refitted. | 
The chancel, entirely new, is laid with en- | 
caustic tiles. Mr. Bourne, of Dudley, was the 











The fish | ‘ when employed) 


market will be divided from it, and lighted | Parents, ti a 
The height of the market to the | Situated, with about one-third of this income. 


| for sickness or age. 


| jeopardy. 


il. 10s. per week. My 
thirty years ago, were similarly 


From them I learned a lesson of economy. 
The great question with me is, what quantity 
and quality of the necessaries of life are most 
conducive to promote health, strength, and 
happiness. Guided by the wise in former 
ages, and by my own experience, I have long 
since come to this conclusion—that man’s real 
wants are comparatively few. I have found, 
therefore, in past years, that two-thirds of my 
income will sufficiently supply myself and 
family with the necessaries of life; the one- 
sixth of the same will meet the casualties of 
loss of employment ; the other sixth, which is 
5s. per week, or about 10/. per year, is laid by 
This trifling sum, with 
interest and compound interest, in a few years 
will make a poor man comparatively rich. 
Now, I am persuaded that there are thousands 
of working men, if they would make an honest 
statement of what they spend foolishly, the 
amount of money so spent would be more than 
I pretend tosave, and they are often laying them- 
selves under the necessity of giving 20 per cent. 
for pledges of their property, when at the same 
time they might, by resolution and good 
management, be receiving instead of giving 
interest for money. Let these hints be re- 
ceived in the spirit they are given. Let them 
excite an honest ambition to raise ourselves 


| from that state of degradation in which too 
| many of us are found. 
| but slowly to the sluggard and profligate,—I 
| might rather say, they are always retreating 
| from him, while the industrious and frugal are 
| overtaking them every day. 


Better times approach 


A Workinc Man, 
Formerly an “ Old Mason.’ 





Burstinc or A ReservorkR NEAR 
KeicgHitey.—At Cowling, on the top of a 
moor, a reservoir, which supplied a small cotton 
mill with water, lately gave way, and carried 
all before it with a stream occasionally 15 to 
20 feet deep; but fortunately without the loss 
of a single life, though several were in imminent 
A bridge was carried away, and 
rocks of several tons weight were bowled along 
with a noise like prolonged thunder. It is even 


| alleged, that “in one place the living solid 


rock has been scooped away to such an extent 
that a basin big enough to contain a large 
house has been formed in one hour.” 
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ST. GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL.* 








PLAN OF HALL, &c. 


SECTION OF GREAT ARCH. 














pret 

















The spandrel walls, AA, are of 9 inch brickwork, and are 
about 4 feet 6 inches apart. The springing and longitudinal 
saain ribs have York stene bond, as shewn. 











[* See page 183 in present number. 
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ENTRANCE FRONT OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM.——Sir Ropert Smiexe, R.A., Arcuitect. 
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THE NEW BRITISH MUSEUM. 

Ow the preceding page we place before our | 
readers a perspective view of the entrance-front 
of the British Museum, now nearly completed. | 
Inthe second volume of our journal a view was 
given of the old Museum, known as Montague | 
House, together with some historical parti- | 
culars.* 

‘he order of architecture adopted throughout 
the exterior of the new building is the Grecian 
lonic. The southern facade consists of the 
great entrance portico, eight columns in width, | 
and two intercolumniations in projection. On 
either side is an advancing wing, giving to the 
entire front an extent of 370 feet, the whole of | 
which is surrounded by a colonnade, consist- | 
ing of forty-four columns, raised upon a stylo- 
bate five feet and a half high. The columns 
are five feet at their lower diameter, and forty- 
five feet high; the height from the pavement 
of the front courtyard to the top of the entab- 
lature of the colonnade, is sixty-six feet and a 


} f 
lait 


The principal floor of the building is reached 
by a flight of twelve stone steps at the foot of | 


the portico, one hundred and twenty-five feet | 
in width, terminating on either side with pedes- | 
tals intended to receive groups of sculpture. 


The tympanum of the portico is proposed to 
be enriched with historical or allegorical sculp- | 
ture in full relief, and colossal statues are to | 
surmount the pediment. These are not yet 
executed. 

The principal entrance to the museum under 
this portico is by a carved oak door, hung to 
a door-frame of stone, nine feet six inches wide, 
and twenty-four feet high, through which 
we shall pass next week, and give a view of the 
great hall and staircase. 

The majority of our readers know that the 
Museum has been erected from the designs of 
Sir Robert Smirke, but that since 1846, in 
consequence of the ill-health of Sir Robert, his 
brother, Mr. Sydney Smirke, has been engaged 
in completing it. 





RECOVERY OF EXPENSES INCURRED 
BY OVERSEERS IN PULLING DOWN 
RUINOUS STRUCTURES UNDER THE 
BUILDINGS ACT. 

Last week a case was heard at the Thames 
Police-office, arising out of a suit for the re- 
covery of 13/. 16s. from Sarah Moncar, of 
Shipwrights’-terrace, Poplar, being the residue 
of expenses incurred by John Coombs, over- 
seer of the parish of All Saints, Poplar, in re- 
spect of a certain building. 

The defendant was the owner of a small 
tenement in a place called Cold Harbour, 
Blackwall, which has been for many years 
in a ruinous state, and was inspected by the 
district-surveyor so far back as 1845, when, 
it is stated, he reported to the official referees 
that it was in a dilapidated and dangerous 
condition, and that it was expedient and neces- 
sary that the building should “be taken down, 
and a hoard put up for the safety of passengers. 
Nothing, however, was done beyond shoring 
up the building until February last, when, 
owing to repeated complaints from various 
persons, the law was set in motion and the Act | 
was brought into operation. The defendant 
was first waited upon, and the ruinous and 
perilous condition of the building was fully 
represented, but without effect. The over- | 
seers, accompanied by the surveyor of pave- 
ments and the vestry-clerk, surveyed the pre- | 
mises on the 12th of February. The roof had 
then fallen, and the tenement was in the most 
dilapidated condition imaginable, and in 
danger of falling and burying the defendant, 
the only occupier, inthe ruins. The next step | 
was to send a notice to the official referee of | 
metropolitan buildings, who gave Mr. Good, | 
the district-surveyor, orders to make a survey, | 
and he did so, and certified that the premises | 
required to be wholly pulled down. After the | 
various other formalities required by the Act, 
and a copy of the surveyor’s report had been 
served on the overseers, a notice was served on 
the defendant to pull down the premises at the 
expiration of fourteen days from the date 
thereof. The defendant still refused, and 
after repeated notices had been given 








* In the same volume of Tux Buitper, p. 324 and | 
p. 360, will be found two views of the entrance gateway, | 
now about to be removed. j 
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to her by Mr. Kemp, the overseers 
employed a builder to raze the building 
to the ground, caused the materials to be 


| sold by public auction, and now sued the de- 


fendant for the balance of the expenses, 


/amounting in all to 21/. Credit been 


given to the defendant for 7/. 4s., the sum 
which the old materials realised by the sale, 


| and proof was given that a formal demand of 


the balance now sued for had been . The 
payment of the district surveyor’s fees, auc- 
tioneer’s expenses, the solicitor’s costs, and 
the services of notices, &c., were proved by 


_ numerous witnesses, and there was no question 
| raised by the defendant’s solicitor as to the 


ruinous condition of the building. An objec- 
tion was taken to the service of a notice, thrust 
through a broken window-pane, which was 
overruled. Likewise tothe charge of a guinea 
made by Mr. Kemp, the vestry clerk, including 
4s. for coach hire. It was said that Kemp was 
paid a salary, and it was part of his duty to 
advise the overseers, and that when he attended 
the court, or went to the premises in question 
he was on parish duty, Mr. fom insiste 
that the duty was Ws and had nothing to do 
with his appointment as vestry clerk, and that 
he laid out 10s. 6d. for coach hire and fees of 
court.—The magistrate was at first disposed 
only to allow Mr. Kemp the money he had 
actually expended, but finally waived the ob- 
jection, ond 21s. was awarded to him. He 
directed a warrant to issue to distrain the 
goods and chattels of the defendant for the 
sum claimed. 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
LIGHT. 

Ar a meeting on April 17, Mr. R. Stephen- 
son, M.P.,in the chair,the paper read was, “On 
an application of certain Liquid Hydrocarbons 
to Artificial lumination,” by Mr. C. B. Mans- 
field, B.A. The paper first noticed that liquid 
hydrocarbons had been comparatively little 
used for the production of artificial light; and 
that in the instances in which they had been 
applied, their liquidity, and not their evapora- 
bility, had been turned to account. 

The paper represented that a difficulty had 
been solved by the discovery of a liquid hydro- 
carbon as volatile as spirits of wine, but con- 
taining sufficient carbon for the most perfect 
light, and obtainable in any quantity. This 
hydrocarbon was procured from coal tar, and 
was called “ Benzole.” Its volatility was such 
as to enable it to napthalige atmospheric air as 
effectually as ordinary naptha did coal gas. 

The system proposed by the author (which 
was illustrated in the room by a working ap- 
paratus) consisted in conducting a stream of 
almost any gas, or even of atmospheric air, 
through a reservpir charged with Benzole or 
some other equally volatile hydrocarbon ; the 
gas or air so napthalised being then conducted 
like common coal gas through pipes to the 
burners. It was stated that the system was 
applicable on any scale, from the dimen- 
sions of town gas-works to the compass of a 
table lamp. In the apparatus exhibited, 
a small gas-holder, filled by a pair of bel- 


|lows, supplied common air through pipes. 


The gases formed by passing steam over red- 
hot coke would answer well for this purpose, 


'and it would depend on local circumstances 
| whether this mode of generating the current 


would be preferable to the expenditure of the 


mechanical force necessary for driving atmos- 


pheric air through the pipes. Pure oxygen 


, charged with the vapour would explode on 


ignition ; it was therefore suggested that this 
might prove a useful source of motive force. 
The system was shewa to be a great simplifi- 
cation of the ordinary system f gas-lighting, 
as no retorts, refrigerators, purifiers, or meters 
were required, and the produets of combustion 
were as pure as those fram the finest wax. 
The apparatus and conditions n 

the success of the method were, a flow of cheap 


| gas, or of air, driven through pipes by any 


known motive power, and a@ reservoir of the 
volatile spirit through which the main pipe 


/must pass in some convenient part of its 


course; these pipes and reservoirs being pro- 
tected from the cold. 

It was stated that a gallon of Benzole, of 
the degree of purity requisite for the purpose, 
would cost about 2s. 6d.; to this, the expense 
of the air-current and the interest of the 
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original outlay on apparatus, was to be added. 
This, the author presumed, would not raise the 
cost to more than 4s. for the consumption of 
a gallon of Benzole. It was stated that one 
ounce of that liquid would give a light equal 
to four wax che of four to the pound, for 
one hour, or one gallon for about one hundred 
and twenty hours. It was inferred that a 
gallon of this material was equivalent to about 
1,000 cubic feet of coal gas. 


ne 


SCIENCE AND SCENERY AT HER 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Is the last scene of a beautiful ballet, called 
Electra, or the Lost Pleiade, played for the 
first time at Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Tues- 
day night, an effect quite wonderful is obtained 
by the introduction of the electric light, 
opening new views in stage arrangements, and 
bearing strongly on some ideas as to the 
lighting of theatres expressed in a previous 
volume of our journal. 

The stary of the ballet is one that has often 
been in other forms, and often will be,— 
it symbolises the struggle in man’s mind be- 
tween the real and the ideal,—the thought, 
and the thing. We have only so much to say 
of it, however, as will serve to explain the par- 
ticular incident in question : although looked at 
philogophically, a ballet is not without its 
teaching. 

One of the Pleiades becomes enamoured of 
@ mortal on the eve of his marriage, and leads to 
the struggle to which we have referred. By 
this act the Star is deprived of her station, but 
is ultimately forgiven and restored. ‘The scene 
is a lake, in the bright moonlight, a charming 
piece of deception, by Mr. Charles Marshall : it 
changes tothe Empyrean, the “highest Heaven” 
of the poets, where the pure element of fire 
is supposed to exist. The six pleiades rise 
amongst the clouds, with each her bright par- 
ticular light, and the seventh, the forgiven, is 
then seen sailing up and forwards to the front 
of the stage, with a star so brilliant and far- 
piercing, that the gas, as sporting men say, is 
*‘no-where.” Hyperbole apart, however, the 
effect when we saw if was very striking and 
very beautiful. 

” fe of the previous scenes and effects, a 
forest, and a Norwegian view with torrent and 
bridge, are creditable specimens of Mr. Mar- 
shall’s art. 














DILAPIDATIONS. 


Suerires’ Courr.—Birch vy. Edgecumbe. 
—This was an action to recover damages for 
dilapidations, &c. under peculiar circum- 
stances. The facts were these :—The defend- 
ant took the premises, situate in St. Anne’s, 
Soho, on a lease, in which was a covenant to 
keep the premises in repair. After being in 
possession four or five years, defendant set 
about performing some repairs, but in the 
hurry gave no notice to the district surveyor, 
and as the alterations were not in conformity 
with the new Building Act, and in consequence 
the house was condemned, and almost wholly 
pulled down, the expense in rebuilding was 
about 500/., which was now sought to be 
recovered. 

The Under-Sheriff (Mr. Burchell) said this 
was not a repairing lease, but the covenant was 
merely to keep in repair; that was, he was to 
keep it in repair according to the length of 
time he occupied, but not to make the house 
perfect. 

Mr. Prentis, for the plaintiff, submitted that 
the damage had been wholly caused by defend- 
ant’s negligence. 

Mr. Wiltshire, surveyor, was called, and 
made a calculation that the house, if properly 
repaired, would have lasted for twenty-one 
years; but taking the difference of value in the 


|old and present house, he thought 150/. a 


fair equivalent for the loss. 

The jury, after a short consultation, gave a 
verdict for 150i. damages, and 20/. for rent— 
in all 1700. 








Tae New Ciry Parison ar Hottoway. 
—We understand that the contract for the 
building of the new city prison at Holloway 
has been regularly signed by the contracting 
parties, and that operations are to commence 
on the ground. The first stone will be laid at 
Midsummer. 
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STATE OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Srr,—It has been stated that the Dean of 
Westminster has, with his well-known libe- 
rality and enthusiasm, resolved to apply a 
considerable portion of his income to the 
repairs and improvements of the Abbey; but 
the following extraordiaary circumstances have 
not yet been made known to the public, though 
they are deeply interesting. 

Dr. Buckland haying determined to set a 
noble example, very judiciously began by a 
close investigation of the actual state of the 
edifice ; and lo! it has been discovered that 
buttresses.and other essential parts of the 
building are in a dilapidated, and even immi- 
nently dangerous condition, so as to threaten 
with destruction some of the venerable Royal 
chapels, and the unequalled national relics 
they contain. It is, indeed, fortunate that the 
appointment of a dignitary alike remarkabl 


for rare ac nents in science and a g 





rous disposi has saved the country fron 
} : i ae : a 1, 
the impending n 
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House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. 
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lume, 25th July, 1845, and signed by the 





auditor of the Dean and Chapter, is a declara- 
he r r " Soin ‘ =, 
tion that the moneys received at the entran 


ire appropriat d to“ h ornamental improv - 
ments of the Abl 
} 


tnereto, as do not 
pairs of the fabric ¥ 

the funds of the Dean and Chapter, usually 
appropriated to that specific purpose), or in 
any manner at the discretion of the Dean and 
Chapter, so that it be not made use of for any 


other object for which the Dean and Chapter 


PIE 


and buildings belonging 
} seh: } alow — 
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‘hich is maintained out of 





p 
collectively, or the Dean and Canons indivi- 
dually, are bound to provide.” 

Four years after this declaration, we learn 


€ 
that the funds usually appropriated t 
specific purpose have not been applied 
necessary repairs of the fa that the objects 


for which the Dean and ( 
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nor should our archeologists ceas iitating 
until similar neglect is rendered impossible 
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tickets, with the view »f encouraging 
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old one, a8 @ rathvay-train-monitor, namely 
a moveable ball mounted on a lofty pillar, 
wound up to the top by clock-work, and taking 
a definite time to descend. This time is set to 
ten minutes. When the ball is seen at the 
top of the pole or pillar, passengers approach- | 


ing the station are informed that they have 


—— 


Prosectep Worxs.—Advertisements have 


ten minutes; if half down, five minutes, and | been issued for tenders,—by a date not speci- 


soon. Being capable of being made a con- 
spicuous object, its indications can be distin- 
guished at a considerable distance by intending 
passengers, who may be thereby saved all 
unnecessary excitement and uncertainty in 
making their way to the station, while the 
officials will be also saved from the annoyance 
of questioning as to the time the train is due. 
Mr. Bushby, of Littlehampton, has con- 
tracted for the erection of the railway terminus 
at Landport. We understand the sum is 
between 10,000/. and 11,0007. The entire 
works are to be completed within five months. 
The Admiralty have assented to the pro- 
posed South-Western extension line from 








Richmond to Windsor, on condition that the | 
navigable channel of the Thames be crossed by | 
bridges of one span, with as much headway as | 


1 ec . it 13 ‘ 
the limits of deviation will allow. 


at which the line is to cross the river is about 
three quarters of a mile below Windsor-bridge 

T has been an important one 
in the modern history of Gainsboro’, from the 
opening of a line of railway, which places the 
town within an hour and three-quarters of 
Hull, The Great Northern line to Lincoln, 
s a still greater 


—] ne past week 








} 1 “r) oY 
also lately opened, will be felt « 


nvenience. 





SALE OF JOHN OF GAUNT’S PALACE, 
LINCOLN. 


Tue old mansion call 
‘alace” has lately been sold, and the beautiful 
oriel, or hay window, at the south end of the 
building, was offered for sale separately. It 
has not, however, been taken down, nor has 
any part of the building been pulled down or 
iltered, and it is to be hoped that the destruc- 
tion may be prevented. There is a view of 
this old mansion, done by Nathaniel Buck, in 


ed “ John of Gaunt’s 





' 
‘ 
i 


1726, which gives a general idea of the whole 


The point | 


se eel 


| cast-iron pipes, from 


eastern front. A great part was taken down | 


soon afterwards, but the oriel, and a window 
which is engraved in Pugin’s Specimens, from 
sketches by Mr. E. J. Willson, of Lincoln, 

standing, and are yet laining. 
former is blocked up, and a modern 
nney stands behind it. 

Part of the eastern front remai 
until the early years of the present century, 
and a drawing of it is in the British Museum. 
This was made by Mr. Grimm, an artist who 
was employed by Sir Richard Kaye, Bart., when 
Dean of Lincoln. It is to be feare 
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Re-ErRecrion oF THE OLyMpPic THSATRE. 

irged a short time since ' 
and impropriety of rebuilding the Olympic 
T in Wych-street. The Atheneum, taking 
the same view, says,—** We regret to hear that 








fied, for the erection of a district church at 
Brompton, Middlesex ; by a date not specified, 
for the whole or either of the following 
churches: a district church at Clay Cross, 
Northwingfield, and a district church at 
Belper, in the county ef Derby, and a parish 
church at Bulwell, in the county of Notting- 
ham; by May 8th, for the several works re- 
quired in erecting the general station at Wol- 
verhampton, with carriage-sheds, platforms, 
&e.; by 27th inst., for the erection of a new 
Wesleyan Chapel at Witney, Oxfordshire; by 
a date not specified, for the erection of a gas- 
holder, &c. for the Sheerness new gas works ; 
by 27th, for the several works to be done in 
the erection of a parsonage house at Chapel- 
en-le-Frith, Derbyshire; by 5th proximo, for 
filling up the site required for the cattle marke 
in Shrewsbury; by 25th, for the erection « 
farm-buildings for Mr. Adam Eve, Jun., at 
Hangham, near Louth; by 28th, for the 
erection of a rectory house at Lambley, Not- 
tingham ; by 24th, for the erection and comple- 
tion of a brick warehouse at Bolton; by 26th 
May, for the erection of sundry buildings and 
works at the new barracks at Owlerton, near 
Sheffield ; by 7th May, for about 5,000 tons of 
to 26 inches in dia- 
meter, for the Manchester Corporation water- 
works; by 23rd inst., for certain works and 
additions to the laundries and drying-rooms of 
the workhouse, Leicester-square ; by 8th May, 
for certain alterations and additions to the 
kitchen of the Bedford Lunatic Asylum; by 
2nd, for the erection of additional buildings at 
Queen’s College, Birmingham; by 15th, for 
paving and repairing carriage ways and foot- 
ways in St. Clement’s Danes parish; and by 
30th inst., for the execution of the cast and 
malleable iron-work required for the shed and 
roof of the central station at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; also for building a small station-house 
at Gateshead, and another at Newcastle. A 
large contract for sheet copper is shortly ex- 
pected to be annoanced by the French Minister 
of Marine for sheathing a great portion of the 
national navy. 

Tue Four-mMire Panorama.—Sir: On 
paying a visit last week to the Misissippi 
panorama in Leicester-square, it struck me 
that it would be worth while to test the 
accuracy of its alleged dimensions, viz., four 
miles. I therefore noticed how many lengths 


> > ef 


ea tha | of canvas of the size of the disc passed across it 
lat 11e 


in three successive quarters of an hour: the 
average for each fifteen minutes was ten 
lengths. The exhibition lasted 14 hour. The 
width of the dise was then paced, and found to 
be about 20 feet; consequently, 20 X 10 
gives 1,200 feet as the real length; so that 
even 120 feet be added as compensation for 
any possible error, the result is still only 4 of 
a mile, or 1-16th of the pretended length. This 
is too palpable a Jonathanism. Of course, if 
he advertisement be correct, the canvas must, 
during exhibition, be constantly travelling 


, 4 


across the stage nearly at the rate of 3 miles 


it is proposed to rebuild the Olympic Theatre 
on its recent site,—the front, for the better | 


convenience of carriage approach, being turned 
towards Newcastle-street. We wish there were 
somewhere an authority to prevent this; and 
are of opinion that had the fire by which this 


edifice was recently destroyed taken place two | 
| square, London, when getting up the exhibi- 


hours later in the evening than it did, this 
authority would speedily have been found. 
There have surely been calamities and warn- 
ings enough of late to point out the pressing 
necessity of providing ample passages of egress 
and spacious approaches to buildings in which 
multitudes of human beings congregate.— 
Covering an insufficient area of ground and 
hemmed closely in on every side, the site of the 
old Olympic seems well chosen for converting 


such another accident as that which has just | 
| although mournful pleasure in carrying his 


destroyed it into one of those terrible events 
that startle public remorse into such measures 
of prudence unaccountably neglected on any 
milder suggestion.” 


an hour, which would hardly allow the paint- 
ing to be seen at all, and certainly would give 
no time for the lengthy stoppages and expla- 
nations that actually take piace.—A. 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART FoR Ire- 
LAND.—At the last meeting of the committ 
of the Royal Irish Art Union, Mr. Blacker 
nnounced that a munificent donation had 
just been made to Dublin, being no less than 
two cartoons of Raphael. The subjects were, 
“St. Peter and St. John Healing the Lame 
Man at the Beautiful Gate of the Temple,” and 
“ Elymas, the Sorcerer, Struck Blind.” 
Early in 1847, he (Mr. Blacker) had some cor- 
respondence with Mr. Nicolay, of Oxford- 


tion of the works of ancient masters for relief 
of the then general distress. He received tl 

other day a letter from Mre. Nicolay, saying 
that she was but carrying out the wishes of 
her late husband in asking him, Mr. Blacker, 
to take charge of two cartoons of Raphael, 
which he prized most highly, and was desi- 
rious should be presented for the formation 
of {a permanent gallery of art in Dublin. Mrs. 
Nicolay, as an Irishwoman, felt peculiar, 


wishes into effect. Mrs. Nicolay accompanied 
the gift with a short statement of their history, 
and how they came into Mr. Nicolay’s pos- 
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session, which appears to have been simply 
this :—These specimens of the Italian school 
of art were picked up by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
during his tour in the Low Countries, in 
one of the towns where they had been 
originally sent for the of manufacture 
into tapestry. At Sir Joshua’s death, and at 
the subsequent sale of his effects, they passed 
with one intermediate hand into the pos- 
session of Mr. Nicolay. A committee was 
appointed to consider the propriety of having 
forthwith an exhibition of old masters in con- 
nection with the newly-arrived cartoons, the 
proceeds to form a reserve fund for a perma- 
nent public gallery and studying school, and 


are proceeding to carry this desirable project | 


into effect. 
SEPARATION or Pau.’s WHARF SEWAGE 


FROM THE River.—Mr. Moffat, C.E., for- | e keep i 
uses and its other properties in view, together | 


merly engineer to the London Sewage Chemi- 


cal Manure Company, has offered to the City | 
Sewers Commissioners 2s. 6d. per ton of dry | 
| sort of vegetable iron; an idea, however, fan- | 
| ciful as it may be, which another contradictory 


manure, to be manufactured by him from this 
sewage in premises to be erected at his own 


expense near the mouth of the sewer. He | 
proposes to sink an intercepting well, with a 
shield to prevent the ingress of the tide, and 
to raise the sewage out of this well by steam- 


power into tanks, where it will be chemically 
treated by mixing it with hydrate or milk of 
lime, so as to precipitate many of the matters 
in solution, along with those in suspension, to 
the bottom, after which the water will be al- 
lowed to flow off into the Thames, and the 
residual matter removed and dried, and 
moulded into portable shape. In storms, 
when the sewage will be greatly diluted, there 
will be an intermission of the process. The 
medical officer of health, and the surveyor to 
the City Commissioners, have reported rather 
favourably of the proposal,—recommending, 
however, that such works should only be al- 
lowed as an experiment for one or two years, 
in case of turning out either a nuisance, or a 
hindrance to the realization of any more com- 
plete or comprehensive measure. In their re- 
port they also point out the fact that objec- 
tions had been taken by adequate chemists to 
much the same proposal when made by the late 
Sewage Chemical Manure Company, and that, 
although such a measure would tend to clear 
the river of deleterious matter, much of its 
more subtle essence would still remain in the 
water ultimately turned into it as heretofore. 
Mr. Moffat proposes, of course, to dispose of 
the manure to his own advantage, in fertilising 
Plumstead Marsh, or othewise. 

Granarties, &e., aT MANCHESTER.—In 
connection with the lately opened extension of 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway to Gainsborough, and for agricultural 
traffic, arrangements on a large scale are being 
made. The goods station is on the level of the 
street, and some 20 feet below the passenger 
station. But the goods warehouses, as well as 
the corn warehouses, will be connected by a 


viaduct, on the same level with the railway, | 
At pre- | 


and thus save the cost of “lifting.” 
sent every truck of goods is lowered and 
hoisted by steam, worked on the locomotive 
principle, for the sake of economising the 
working. The arches below the station are 
arranged and subdivided for the different local 
traffic, which has grown so much of late, that 
the company uses them itself, and foregoes a 
rental of 3001. a-year on each of seventeen 
such arches. Of these, eleven or so are used by 
the London and North-Western, and the rest 
by the Lincolnshire line. For the corn stored 
in the warehouse, no one is directly charged 
with rent. The warehouse more particularly 
used for this purpose consists of a series of 
flats, about 9 feet high, sup 
columns. The sacks are hfted in and out by 
steam power. Each flat is about 180 feet long. 
The mere fact of making a connection 

the stations of the two companies at Sheffield, 
says the Railway Chronicle, at once created a 
corn traffic in Manchester, which has steadily 
increased. It has heretofore come from Not- 
tingham and Lincolnshire either by canal, or 
by the more circuitous course of the Man- 
chester and Leeds Railway. 

Tre Bentinck TRestTIMONIAL.— Workmen 
have been boring near the centre of Mansfield 
Market-place, to ascertain the nature of the 

roposed foundation of a structure which is to 
»e erected from a design by Mr. Hind, after an 
early English market-cross, 





by cast-iron 
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Tue Wonpers or Gutta Percua are by 
no means at an end. Its Protean purposes 
appear to be themselves outvied by its singular 
properties. Several new ones have been re- 
cently discovered. Mr. Torrop, of Edinburgh, 
has communicated to the Royal Scottish So- | 
ciety of Arts, a notice of one peculiar property. 
When cast and rolled into sheets, it assumes 
the nature of a fibrous substance—it acquires 
tenacity in a determinate direction. When in 
the roll or sheet this tenacity is longitudinal. | 
But if a strip be cut from the breadth, two | 
peculiarities occur: the strip is susceptible of | 
a definite elongation to nearly five times the | 
original length, and its direction of tenacity is | 
reversed. When it is considered that gutta | 
percha is originally a fluid substance, or gum, 
these peculiarities are indeed curious and re- 
markable. In fact, when we keep its multiform 





with such a peculiarity, it assumes all the im- | 
portance, or at least the simulative form, of a | 


property, also newly discovered, only tends to 
upset ; for it is said to be, like glass, an electric, 
only it far excels glass itself as such. A Liver- 
pool correspondent of the Carlisle Journal, 
drawing attention for the first time to this 
peculiarity of gutta percha, says—“‘ Its electric 
properties, so far as I am aware, have not been 
publicly noted; and I venture through your 
columns to call attention to this quality, which 
it possesses in a remarkable degree. If a piece 
of sheet gutta percha be laid upon a table-cloth 
or silk handkerchief, and stroked quickly with 
the hand, and then lifted from the table, 


it emits brilliant flashes of electric light, 
and considerable sparks may be drawn 
from it by any conducting substance. The 


ease with which gutta percha is excited con- 
trasts strongly with the difficulty of exciting 
glass and resinous substances, especially in damp 
atmosphere; and there can be no doubt that 
it may be successfully employed to produce 
large quantities of electricity. The machine 
for this purpose may be extremely simple ; an 
endless band of sheet gutta percha stretched 
over two rollers (one of them turned by a 
winch), pressed slightly by a cushion and 
having a rod or wire touching the revolving 
band and in connection with the conductor of 
an ordinary electrical machine, would produce 
a constant supply of electricity, in a quantit 

proportioned to the surface employed, which 
may be very considerable ; and I shall not be 
surprised if, by these simple and economical 
means, effects are produced equal to those 
attained by the largest electrical machines now 
in use. I may add, as a useful hint to experi- 
menters with the sheet gutta percha, that it 
may be readily joined by laying the edges 
together, and cutting off a shaving with a pair 
of scissors moderately heated.” The supply 
of the article is spill going on. The vessel 
Duke of Bronte, arrived from Singapore, has 
recently brought 36 bags, 112 bales, 11,347 
blocks, and 1,934 other packages, as a por- 
tion of her cargo, consigned to order; and 
the Anne Watson, also from Singapore, has 
brought 7,402 packages, 120 blocks, and 
3 baskets to order. 

Use ror tHe Pitcu Lake or TRINIDAD. 
—An important communication has been made 
by Earl Dundonald to Lord Harris, governor 
of Trinidad, on the substitution of bitumen 
from the pitch lake of La Brea, in place of 
coal, to the extent of two-thirds of this fuel, 
for the generation of steam, in the manufacture 
of sugar, &c.; thus also restoring to the soil, 
in form of manure, the refuse of the cane 
fields now used for fuel. In a furnace, in 
which it has been successfully used, the bitu- 
men, it appears, is poured into a recess, or 
pit, just below the fire-bars, leaving sufficient 
room for a rapid current of atmospheric air, 
and as it is decomposed, the dense smoke and 
gases are carried through the incandescent 
fuel, and go off in flame and great heat. Earl 
Dundonald has forwarded a plan of this fur- 
nace to the governor. The Port of Spain 
Gazette expresses a hope that the subject will 
attract the attention of the Royal Mail Steam- 
packet Company, whose intercolonial steamers 
consume a vast tity of coal, conveyed at 
great cost from land to the several depéts, 
for the whole of which, under a pruper adap- 








tation of their furnaces, the pitch might prove 
a cheap and effectual substitute, 


Evecrro-TELeGrapHic Procress.—The 
admiration excited when first the locomotive 
express went ahead of all other conveyance of 
intelligence was only lately excelled, we may 
say for the first time in this country, by the 
transmission of a full report, three close 
columns in length, of the Cobden banquet 
proceedings, at Wakefield, per electric tele- 
graph, to the Times, in which the whole, down 
to their close, on the way to 12 p.m., was pub- 
lished by 3.a.m.; the whole process of re- 
porting, transcribing, telegraphing, retrans- 
cribing, type-setting, and printing, being ac- 
complished,—actually finished—at one end of 
the country in less than four hours after the 
words were spoken almost at the other end of 
it. The telegraph is now beginning in earnest 
to do its duty; and it is to be hoped that th: 
only drag upon its lightning speed that now 
remains, viz., extravagant and impracticable 
charges, will ere long be cast off as an incubus 
that can no more profit the conveyancers of in- 
telligence than its publishers.—So constantly 
is the telegraph in requisition for the purposes 
of the press on the other side of the Atlantic, 
that one of the New York papers is about to 
have an “independent” track constructed 
from New York to Washington and Boston, 
for its own exclusive use. The eastern route 
will be 245 miles, and the southern 225 miles. 

YorKsHire ArcuirecrvuraL Society. 
At the meeting of this society, the Hon. and 
Rev. P. Y. Savile, rector of Methley, gave notice, 
that at the next meeting he should ask fora 
grant of 10/. for the restoration of a fine oak 
roof, which he had discovered during certain 
repairs in his church, concealed above a flat 
plaster ceiling, and he also particularly invited 
the attention of the members to the peculiar 
features of the building. It was accordingly 
resolved that a special meeting of the society 
should be called at Methley early in May, for 
the purpose of examining the church. A 
paper was read by Mr. W. H. Dykes, archi- 
tect, of York, “ On the form and Management 
of Churches,” giving some account of the 
various types of churches which had been 
common in different ages, through the 
Christian world, and showing that, neverthe- 
less, they had all agreed in certain peculiar 
features, and especially in their having had a 
distinct chancel, separated by screens from the 
body of the church. 

Tue Tyne Guass Trane, according to 
the Newcastle Guardian, is only now reaching 
the climax of its decline. Out of the nu- 
merous firms formerly engaged in the window- 
glass trade, two only remain, and these appear 
to be not only languid but expiring also, 
Ridley and Co., a firm of a century standing, 
have suspended their works, and will probably 
not resume them. Only two of the flint-glass 
works remain. Various causes, none of them 
our authority thinks sufficient, are alleged for 
the depressure of this trade. 





NOTICE. 

‘* BuiLDINGS AND Monuments, Mopean AND 
Mep1#vat,’’ being Illustrations of recently erected 
Edifices, and of some of the Architectural Works of 
tae Middle Ages, with Descriptive Particulars. 
Edited by George Godwin, F.R.S., Fellow of the 
Royal Institute of Architects, &c., &c., &c. 


Under the above title it is proposed to publish, in 
bi-monthly parts, price 2s. 6d. each, the principal 
Illustrations of Modern and Medieval Buildings 
which have appeared from time to time in Tue 
Buiitper, with their accompanying descriptive 
particulars. Each part will contain about eight 
plates, folio size, and eight pages of letter press, 
with plans and details. The engravings will be 
printed separately, with care, on a tinted paper. 

The first part will be issued in time to be for- 
warded with the magazines for May 1, and will 
contain :— 

Her Majesty's Marine Residence, Osborne ; with 


The Carlton Club House, Pall Mall. 

Church of St. Isaac, at St. Petersburgh; with 
Details. 

Kensington Union Workhouse. 

The Liverpool Branch Bank of England; and 
Details. 

The New Throne, Canterbury Cathedral. 

The North Porch, Restored, of St. Mary Red- 
cliffe, Bristol. 

The Interior of Lincoln’s-Inn Hall. 


Persons desirous of becoming Subscribers, are 
requested to forward their names to the office of 
Tue Buiiper. 
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TENDERS 


For alterations, &c., to the Hampstead Union (second 
time; :— 


COs ig ds caleecenuas £5,798 0 
(a Cevdreces 5.250 6 
POD i's dees tpicéee 5,050 0 
Pe ken vesecaes 4,754 10 
Smith and Cant ...... 4,492 10 





MEETINGS. oF SCIENTIFIC BODIES 
Held during the ensuing weck. 
Monpay, April 23rd.—Society of Antiquaries, 2 r.M, 
anniversary). 
Tvespay, 24th.—Institution of Civil Enginecrs, 8 r.a. 
W epNespay, 25th.—Society of Arts, 8 r.™. 
Tavrspay, 26th.—Royal Society, $ p.m. 
Farivar, 27th.—Archsological Association, 8} p.m. 
SATURDAY, 28th.—Institute of Fine Arts, 8 r.™. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Recrived.—" E. B. G.,” “C. V.,”? “*“W.M.” (the asso- 
ciation shall have notice), ‘‘X + ¥ + Z” (where can we 
send a proof 7), “‘ J. and B.,”’ “‘ H. J. 8.’’ (our correspond. 
ent appears not to be aware that Taz Buitpes is published 
at seven o’clock on Friday morning ; the advertisement did 
not arrive till Tuesday re 72. B”” “WW. 2 “Fe 
** Argus,” “J. B., . W. P.”* (the houses would not be 
permitted as drawn), ” +7 H.,”’ “* A Subscriber,” “ H. D.,’ 
**H.G.H.,” “S, B.,” “ W. A. S.’’ (if forwarded shall be 
looked at). 

Errata.—In article on Church Decoration last week, for 
‘the good no longer exists,’’ read goad; and for “ pre- 
sentiments,”’ in two places, read presentments. 


“ Books, Prices, and Addresses,.’’—We have not time to 
point out books or find addresses. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
,DON MECHANICS’ INSTITU- 


ON 
t 4 TION, 29. SOUTHAMPTON-BUILDINGS, CHANCERY- 
J pavngs * RACTICAL GEOMETRY—A new course will = 
uesday, April 24th, under the direction of Mr. J. &. 
iL. \T TERSLEY ° PR CTIc as PERSP ECTIVE—A new aruns 
villeommence on_ Friday, Ma ay 18th, under the direction of M 
T. W. CONSTANTINE. ARC HITEOTU RAL, MECHANIC AL, 
ad ORN — vy A DRAS ING—In consequence of the decease 
f the late teac’ DAVY, the committee have appointed 
inf W, CONSPANTING, who ifor several years conducted the 
Practical Geometry Class). has jast commenced a NEW COURSE 
f instruction on an entirely new system to the one previously in 
ise by the class, which will be found to be of great advantage to 
Artizans and others. The class meets every Monday evening. 


,. April 19th, 1849, JOSRPH TULLY m 
OSEP TILLY, atin Cilcain ; 
THOMAS MORRING, j Hon Secretaries 
N. B. The above classes meet on their respective evenings at 
& o'clock precisely. 


A PER-HANGING S.—JEFFREY, 


ALLEN, and Co., solicit the attention of Builders and the 
Trade kkenerally te their extensive STOCK of PAPER HANG- 
INGS, which, from the use of steam-power and recent improve- 
ments in the "application of machinery, they are able to offer at 
re remarkably low prices. —Kent and Ravex Yard, 115, Whitechapel. 


JD APER-HANGINGS by MACHINE ana 


BLOCKS.-—-The trade supplied in town and country, with 
machine goods, from first-rate new designs, at the lowest prices 
ti icy have ever been sold in this country ; and block gooda, for sty ~ 

id quality, not to be surpassed by any house in England. Al! th 
p atterns are registered, and can only be supp lied AD, H SRN BEL L 
and CROSBY, necn-street, Southwark-bridge-road. Cheapest 
house in London for oak, marbles, and panel decorations. A set of 
i paneanan: Ss.,to be dedacted off an order of 3.—Terms, cash. 








EAL AND SON’S LIST OF BED- 


DING, containing a full descri see the articles bw 
Prices, by which Purchasers are nate’ tes jadge 


suited to make « mag, gee sent free by Post, 
cation to their Pactory. foppesite the Chapel.) T "Teele 
Court Read, London, 


HE NEW PATENT GAS 
MONITOR, adapted to 





- LIGHT 


every description of Burner, 
puget TL cing it within the reach of every Consumer of 


Gas, regulates flame to any required height, econotmisine the 
consumption, and preventing the and incenr arising 
from the flaring ant aneling «Oe It may be seen in —v 
use at the office of the Patentces, Sa William street. Charing- 
crows. A saving of 25 per cent. has been effected at several public 
cetablishments ‘by its use. 


iy ’ = 
AS-FITTINGS, LAMPS, and CHAN- 
DELIERS —THOMAS LEDGER, 173, Aldersgate-street, 
London (two doors from Little Britain), Brass- founder, Gas fitter. 
and Manufacturer of Chandeliers, Lamps, and every description of 
Gas-fittings. Estimates and experienced workmen sent 
to any part of town or country. Builders tnd the Trade su shea. ed. 
Warehonse and Show-reoms, a Aldersgate-street ; Workshops 
and Foundry, 134, Aldersgate-st 


’ 

GAS., in which a GRE AT SAVING is to 

he effected by the use of the new PATENT GAS MONITOR. 
—STEVENS and SON, having made arrangements with the pa- 
tentees of the above very useful article, are manufacturing the 
same, and are prepared to supply the trade wholesale, or consumers 
with any quantity they may require, and will se experienced 
workmen to fit - monitor te any lights where it is desirable to en- 
sure a steady flame, impossible to flare or smoke, with 
any Variation -, pressure, and effecting an important reduction in 
the Pasty of F py consumed, for which see testimonials — 
STEVENS and SUN, Gas a and Fitters, Darlington 
Works, 19, ‘Southwark- bridge-road. 

gv 
AS at 4s. 6d. ie 1,000 feet.—The use of 

the Gap laeee ONITOR brings the actual cost of gas 
down to this price. Monitor is applicable to every description 
of burner ; its cost is little more than nominal ; it may be fixed in 
a few minutes, r he flame to one standard, prevents the 
possibility of waste, and obviates all risk of accident. The Mo- 
nitor is manufactured and sold, wholesale and retail, by the 
licensees, JAMES JONES and Co., Gas Engineers, &c., 28, Bow- 
street, Covent Garden, opposite the th heatre, who, to encourage the 
more general introduction of gas into ogee as well as business 
houses, have made such reductions in t eo of every descri 
tion of fittings, including Chandeliers and Burners of all kinds, as 
must remove altogether the long-existing objection of expense. 


tan Pl > y “* 

NOXELL’S PATEN T SA PETY 
' REVOLYNG WOOD SHUTTERS, Manufactory, 94, 
BREGENT-3TR 3 ond ia, CHANCERY-LANE. Patent sealed 
on the 4th day of , 1845, for Fourteen Years, for Improve- 
ments in Resolving Je ers of WOOD and IRON, cousisting of 
Siz Methods of Raising Lowering Shutters, without Machinery, 
and Two for Hinging a: and Sheathing the Edges of Wood Laths with 
iron.—The Patentee having fi fixed up some hundreds, will feel 
pone in forwarding the Testimonials of Architects, Principals of 

e Establishments, and others, having them now in use, which 
fully guarantees the 
superior to any other Revolving Shutter for durability, security, 
and simplicity, without the use of cog-wheel worm and screw gear, 
or any other complicated machinery 7 engiayed by other makers. 


BeNvETT and Co., ENGINEERS, 
Patentees of 
REVOLVING IRON AND woes SAFETY SHUTTERS, 


a 
ORNAMENTAL METALLIC SASH RARS ACIEENSS, &e., 
IN BRASS, COPPER, ZI 
FOR SHOP-FRONTS, SKY iauits, ke. 

Shop-fronts completely fitted and fixed in a superior style, either 

plain or ornamental, also glazed with best plate glass. Stron, 
— ulded stallboards handsomely engraved. etal works an 
machinery of ali kinds in connection with banking-houses, shops, 
warehouses, &c. &. 

> and Co. challenge competition - ha either quality or price. 

gns furnished and estimates i 
IMPROVED PATENT BENC cit AND FLOORING CRAMPS 
JDE 
SOLE . Ic ENCEDS | roR MARVIN and MOOKE’S 
ATENT DIAGONAL GRATINGS. 
Office of the Seasatere 26, Lombard-street. London ; and at the 
Worts, Deptford. Kent. 




















"APER- HANGINGS, MANUFACTURED UNDER HER 
MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


E vi ARCHER, 451, Oxford-street, so- 


4 licits an inspection of the various DECORATIVE 
PAPERS, fitted up in panels on the walls of the extensive range 
of apartments, built expressly for that purpose ; where also is kept 

an extensive stock of every variety of Paper-hangings, at the lowest 

mxible price and of the best manufacture, in Fngli ish and French 
Pe “signs, by the best Artists; and where may be had a large assort- 
ment of French and other Continental Paper-hangings always on 
band.—Builders and large Consumers are particularly invited to 
th re shove.-451, Oxford-street. 


“PRE ENC H AND ) ENGL ISH PAPER- HANGINGS. 


Meo MARKS and CO., French and 


English Paper Stainers, beg to informa the trade, that 

having availed themselves of the long interval of labour in Paris, 

ey have since the Commencement got together and produced a 

wt heautifal collection of PATTERNS, English and French, for 

oe ensuing season, at prices varying from 6d. to Ga. — piece. 

essts, M. and Co. are prepared to compete in prices with country 

vork of every desecription.—An early inspection is requested at the 

Warehouse, 59, Princes-street. Leicester-square.—A large stock of 

French and Enelish Marbles and Granites Lining Paper a 
Canvass at Mill Prices. 


’ 7 2 ar . — 
YROGGON’S PATENT ASPHALTE 
ROOFING FELT and INODOROUS FELT, for DAMP 
WALLS. Sold in rolls, 88 inches wide, price one penny per square 
f vot. Also, Dry Hair Felt, for preveuting the radiation of h eat and 
leadening sound. Samples, directions, and testimonials sent by 
post, on application, te CROGGON and Co., 3, Ingram-court, Fen- 
chureh h-street, London. 


AMP and GASEOUS EXHALATIONS. 
SANITARY MEASURES. 


MEMBERS of BOARDS of HEALTH are especially directed 
to the most EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can_ adopt to pre- 
vent the injurious and often FATAL FECTS upon the 
HEALTH ‘of the COMMUNITY, arising from exhalations that 

roduced from moistare, decayed animal matter (as in grave- 

yank, stagnant water, and collections ¢ of —— refuse, tending to 
produce a miasmatic state of atinos anes 1 situations 80 affected, 
~~ impervious quality of the ASP! ALTE TSE SSEL renders it 
the most perfect PAVEMENT or COVERING that can be relied 

pon for hermetically yt and thereby preventing, the rising 
of melebare and the escape of noxious vapours. The present ex- 
tensive application of this material for covering roofs, terraces, and 
arches, for preventing the percolation of we is strong evidence of 
Ma effectiveness for the above pal which is farther confirmed 

y the ewe extract from the Report + ry A COM MISSION ERS 

on the FIN RELL, Secretary. 

Meyssel Seohaiss Company, Stangate, y Bete 

“ In 1839, | superintended the construction of a house of three 

ories on the Lac @’Enghien. The foundation of the building is 
con stantly in water, about 194 inches below the level of the ground 
floor. The entire horizemtal surface ¢ ~ AY, external and internal 
walls was covered at the level of the i sand fleor with a 
layer of BEYSSEL ne yee ALTE,* et — aif an inch thick, 
over which coarse Since the ahove date, no trace 

of damp has shown iteclf ro round the walls of the lower story. which 
pot for the most part —~ in oil, of agrey stone colour. It is 
well known that the least moistare wes round spots, darker 
or lighter, on walls se painted. Yet pavement of the floor. rest- 
ing om the soll iteelf, is only about 2% inches above the external 
surface of be soil. and only 194 inches, at the utmost, above that of 
the sheet of water. The layer of Asphalte having been BROKEN 
AND KEMOVED. for the purpose of imserting the sills of two 
doors, pate ieee the presence of damp have been since re- 
marked at the base “posta.” 


* Thig method haa been adopted at the new Houses of Parlis- 
ment. 
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pD* ARNOTT’S VALVES for thoroughly 

VENTILATING APABTMENTS of every description. 
F. EDWARDS having had the advantage of making them under 
the immediate direction and patrovace of Dr. Arnott, enables him 
to present the public with Valves of the most approved principle 
for general use. Prices from 7s. 6d. to Ws. and upwards A 
prospec tus, containing every information, to be had on application 
to F. ED WAKDS, 42, Puland-street, Oxford-street, London. 


D* ARNOTT’S VENTILATING 


CHIMNEY VALVE, 














For carrying off Heated and Impure Air from Bed-rooms 

Sitting- ro vans, ounting houses, and Apartments generally. 

LIST OF PRICES. 

Pirst size, mt by iy 
Plain Iron Valve .....+++ ° 
Bronzed and Leathered 
Japanned, white with G@ 
Brass Front. .......--ce0e+++200++ 


Manufactured by HART and BONS, 53, 54, 55, Wy: v-street 
Strand, Loudon. 


Second size, 4 y . 





I MPROVED SELF-ACTING CHiMNEY 


VENTILATORS, 




















FOR CARRYING OFF HEATED AND Bil | —y + am 
bed-rooms, B 


Sram on aoa ce SORT nod POTTS Sates one Te ah 


gers, ©, York-street, W cstminster, dou. 
Stoves, ranges, Tain-water pipes, cutters, and builders’ irommen- 
gers neiow ao any house in London. Delivered tree within 6 miles, 


mtee in stating they are beyond dispute | 





AIN PIPES, &c-—-F. A. TIDDEMAN, 

x of eng 
round and ©. G. Gutters, Se Wares & Cos, Fees 
pu, Sem Ww rina 
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EDUCED PRICES._EDWARD 
SIMMS (late William Cleave, of Wilton. 
Builders and the Trade that he 


at bis Maou (the first of its kind ever a ver 
ry 880) Dry and Well-seasoned OAK and DEAL PK 
PARED FLOORILN 


Planks, Sash Sills, Mouldings pared by 
Machinery, Laths, &e.—A at E. SIMMSS (late W. Cleaves 
Flooring Manu yard, Wilton-road, Pimlico 

a 





TO BUILDERS, UPHOLSTERERS, BLINDMAKEKS, AND 
LFRED ROSLING begs to inform 





embracing some of the best stocks imported 

inte this country), «1 also Yellow, mWhite. and Spruce, Piank, 
and Battens, in ew: ‘at excendi ly low prices, and 

4 which he Sa aa tention. —Seathwark Bridge 





REDUCTION in the PRICE of FLOOR 


BOARDS.—ALFRED posnize begs to inform the Trade 
om Oe that he REDUC ED er PRICE, one 
ceps general assortment « 
Prepared Floor Boards aud Lous <0 a parallel 
readt! thicknen, ond use a varicty 





7 ‘ 
REAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE 

OF FLOOR BOARDS AND MATCH BOARDING 
THOMAS ADAMS ilate &. Mahogany ani Timber Mer- 
chant, New-road, athwark near the Bricklayers’ 
Arma, begs to inform his hende | and the trade generally. that he 
has in stock « assortment of the above goods, fit for imme- 
ate use, at pom only require atrial to prove their decided 


by machinery from the very 

ies antral, ad in 8 manner; cut deals and scantling 

of e cedar, Tusewood., wainscot, elm, 

tecch, oak. &e. + a teats concen and logs; pantite. oak, 

and fir laths wheclwrights goods, All sawn am saleasell rood@ 

(except timber) delivered free of expense ; sawing charged at mill 
prices. Very extensive drying sheda 











PLANING 
MACHINE. 


MUIR'S 
PATENT 


SAW MILLS. GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO 
TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 


~“s by ong Sawn on the most approved sutasinle, 


ct a atched, and —oaven, OP er Maire Patent 
ad —- all the advantages navigation and 
ane with the how ee by the Grosvenor 


Canal. the docks and carted home free of 
charge, 


toi te HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, Pimlico. 
_N.B. Estimates civen for Sawing and Planing. lle 
ENERAL WOOD- CUTTING -COM- 
PANY —GAWERG, | PLARine, AND MOULDING 
MILLS, Bel rom, Lambeth, between the Suspension aut 
Waterloo Bridges. SAWING and PLANING im all their 


branches executed with the greatest despatch and penetea- 
ality. A Stock seasoned and beastifolly WORKED 
MOU LDINGS, ——s of upwards of 100 different patterus 

kept constantly on and; alse an exteusive assortment of dry 
prepared FLOORING  POARDS. of all qualities and at reasonal le 
Tate, 











“ate “os xr 
ooD ye HOROUGHLY SEASONED 
8 instead of YE by DAVISON and 
8Y MINGTON'S PATENTED PROC ‘ise, at the Patent Desic- 
cating Com Establishment (for Seasoning, Sawing, and 
Planing Wood), pod bey Grand ae immo mately od) ~ ng 
the Commercial and East herhithe. new 
process ensures the entire son of moisture, hardens the me, 
vrevents further shri and strengthens the Sbre.— Por acale of 
prices, or license to work # [a or any farther information, 
or a 
ae ve ANGUS JENBIED MOWED fe 7. 
re Patent Desiccating ys Offices ve 
whew Broad-street to Mo 4, and hAC "HURCH STREET. crTry 
The Company's A are—Mr. WM. LANE, Irweil-buildings, 
Manchester ; yt r. _’ — Kirkaldy. - 


OOD and STONE CARVIN 
COMPANY, for architectural and charch vin’ 
fittings, hall, dining-room, and other furnitare.-~ 


ws ison 5, Arabelia-road, ‘Pimlico. ae broad. 


ORDAN’S PATENT MACHINE 


st Erine and MOULDING WORKS for wooe ana 








and 1s, Steraad.—TAYLAO&R, 


STONE, Belvedere Lam 
ithe attention ofthe build- 
WILLIAMS, and JORDAN oe ae e = er 





te a new re 

: — oak their numerous patrons friends for the 
very wens euneee they have lately ex experienced, which. they 
assure them the public, it will be their constant endestour to 
deserve, by giving their customers an ee ee of the = 
vantages t im 

Cay nay in applyi to the production of 
oe ors aang ps yor Ae freestones, ani iu 


the Pope oe architects 
iy | of a & ver 
eft werent “indeed, 

ia Caen 

iD sement, ca, whe their 


ARLES BARRY, F®Q 
TESTIMONIAL FROM cma : May Im. ree - 


ratent Carving . I have much re in wating 
in its application to 
From an p piok — F— bey wax. Peer and 


and W orks for adoption—1 remain, Geutleen, Fon” t 
” and Jordaa.” 

















































































LA wim dinates pprcabiane sab hg 


THE BUILDER. 


[Apart 21, 1849. 
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TO ARCHITECTS.- = 1 ee AND OTHER 


\ R. THOMAS 8. "BOYS, 
4 


Member of the | 


New Society of Painters in Water t slours, and author of | 


Ghent, Rouen, &..” and 





“The Pictareeque Architecture of Pa 








ia | av it ia,” offers his ser in Tinting Backgrounds, 
La on, Perspective Views, Ty ateri rs, &e From the long expe- 
rieu has hadin euch sat he is fully aware of the points 
emetially necesenry to be stented’ to Drawings and designs lithe- 
graphed in a superior manner.— Address, Mr. BOYS, 81, Great 
tohfeld street, Oxford-street 





Berman and CARPENTERS’ IRON- 
. MONGERY WAREHOUSE, 14, Blandford-street, Man- 
chester-equare, leading out of Baker-street. F Sete OGRE. Liste 
f prices may be obtained on pre-paid il 
JOUN and EDW YOUNG, Pro prietors, 
OWNERS OF SAW MILLS PLANTATIONS 
iders ghts, Engineers, &e. 


MPROVED C nih ULAR SAWS, U pright 


Saws, for timber and deal frames; Patent Tempered Machine 





TO THE 














Plane lrome, saw files, imapro ved encineers’ files ; Patent Tempered 
Ma hine Knives, and mete Te of fall Sener ption: made on the ‘m vet 
entific and eccnomi bys eiples, toh, by BLAKE 


and PARKIN. t 


AP WELDED IRON TUBES ——W. H. 
RICHARDSON, Jun nd Co,, MANUPACTURERS f 
scription of * 4 Gut by ps TUBES ed Locomoativ ¢ 
Bail ! r purpose 

TU BE WORKS, DAR aT PON SPAFPORDSHIRE 


RON FOUNDRY, 80, Goswell-street (late of 


Brick-lane. St Luke’ a~—J.J JON ES having made great addi- 
tions to hia STOCK of PATTERNS, begs to inform the Trade, that 
he oan bow supply them with Plain and Ornan mental Iron Columns 
Girders, Railings, Gates, lron Coping, ~_ conies, Window Guarda, 
Verandabs, Ornamental Staircase Panels, Iron Staircases, Tomb 
Encloeures, Trellis Panelling, Lamp and other Brackets, Canti- 
levers. Newel Mars, Water Closet Work, an a Gratings, Fly and 
other Wheels, Wheel Plates, &c. 

BAKER'S OVEN WORK, FPorge Backs and Troughs. Rain 
Water Pipes and Gutters, Sach Weights, Furnace Bars, Stoves, 
Ranges, &c.. always in stock 














OLD - ESTABLISHED Witt ‘LESALE. ~ {RON MONG ERY 
W ARE HOUSE K t then range, and Stove-grate Manafactory, 





18, Cross«treet. W 

OHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
e the attention of Are shite tn, Betton, and Carpenters, to his 
Stock of Black and Brig! K 





t Stoves, Kite tanges, &c., &c. 


nd upwards 







ack Revisters, from 





* 
t ditto with Mla ht Bars, #. 10s. and upw: 
Be nz Kitchen Ranges, with < ’ven and Back Boiler :— 
$f. 2. 8 2%. Sin, W 156. 
i ptic St a, 0 uble backs, 3d. per in. 





All articles made on the pre es aud warranted, ant delivered 
¢ of expense within five miles of Londen. Bell-hanging in supe 
img in secret, 8s. Pp ns 





vo! BU ILDE RS and CARPENTERS.— 


backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 64d 
























i 
t nges, with Ovensand Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in. 403.; 3 ft. din 
425.; 3% 6 in., d4a 
Self-acting Kanges, with Cireular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best Wrought Bars and Brig! 
3 ft.. £2 185, 3 ft. 6, £3 7s. 
Best Patent Cut Clasp, 
L 8d a4 lid. ls. 4d, ata] 
ad 4d 6d kd lod 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 13s. 6d. per ewt. 
Best v own Glue 83. Do tech. 528. per cewt 
Rest Pate 
4a Sd Sa Gs. 6d, 7s. 64. 1s, 33 
1 2 3 3 5 
At F. R. WILLIAMSONS IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
REHOUSE, 3, Chiswell-street, Fine bary-square 
a of Pric ses had m application at the Warchouse, o7 ett 
pro-pend, SAGER pues ar Warcho ase cl ut 7 ove! 





0 ARC HITEC TS. RUILDERS, & 


I AY Ww ARD, BROTHERS, late 


R. HENLY - iCoe., WHOLESALE [RON MONGERS, and 
Man turers of KITCHEN-RANGES, STOVES, &e., 196, 
Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union-atreet, Borough. 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven 
and Wrought Hy gh - 
3 ft. 





3 in. 8 ft. 6in. 3 ft. Jin. 4 ft 
£3. "ts ioe £3. 15s, £4 E4. 10s 
Henly ‘s Patent Improved, with ba 










Oven >—-3 ft 8 ft. 3 in. 3 ft. 6 in. 
£5. £5 


15s. ; 
Rest Ceruter Shove, ~ tg 
E 





Man: turer * WOLF ASTON’ 
VE eure for SMOKY CHIMNEY, 
To be seen in use daily. 
try, accompa with .& remittance or re- 
nied crane n s 


eo 
| OT- Ww ATER APPARATUS .—The 
atiention of ar rs, and others is respectfully 
requested to BE NJ AMIN row i ER'S sup vr method of heating 
churches and chapels, halla, staircases, « onservatorics, forcing and 
greenhouse 1anufactories and warehouses, kilns, rooms for dry- 
ing timber, ba. end every yari ty of purpose for which art 




















heat last twenty years some hundr 
baildir m this plan, and the parties ‘for 
wi onstantly expressing their satisfac- 


! » thei i te vouch for their efficiency. 
BENJ AMIN POW LER. late of 83, Dorset-street, removed to tl 
new factery, Whitefriars-st vet. Fle Latreet 
TO ENGINEERS, BUILDERS, PLUMBERS. “ 
’ 
j AIN-WATER PF iP £E:&, 
Hee is, ea, and Elbows, halfround and 0 G Gutters, 
1 ailing ars, Sink Gratings, Air Bri close and 
a Plates Scrapers, Tile Lichts, Baleony Pan is, narrov 
vy wheels, 


“a ‘AST and WR CGHT LRONWORK for STABLE FITTINGS, 

















vi Mar Hay-racks, Ramps, Cills, Stable Traps, Gratings, &c, 
GAS an a w ATER-PIPES, bends, branches, Tee pieces, syphons, 
a ~wiumns ; also hot-water pipes for heating Idines and 





ad FL ‘ANGE PIPBS. with all the usual connexiot 
k of the above CASTINGS at very low prices, at 
a Bridge Wh arf, No é. Bankside, Sout? awark. 


XHUBB'S 


TS AND Rr Th ,DERS. 
A PROOF Db ORS and FRAMES, for strong Rooms. A 
Aree ve 





A ian 
JONES'S, | 
W VROU GHT-IRON and FIRE- 
f all sizes. made in the best manner, and 
. fitted with CHUBBS PATENT DE- 
‘t rowing from two to twenty belts, con tantly 
on sale, at ve prices, FIRE-PROOP SAFES of every 
x amd Pate Locks and Latehes for all 7 ‘poses, — 


CHUBB ana as ~ wele Manufacturers, 57, St. Panis Church- 
yard XL wadon 





fa 1 t 
TE TOR ax KS, 






M" ECHI, No. 4, Leadenhall-street, London, 
4 with his “nocustomed evict, is determined thet no one in 
the trade shall excel hire in no » Fariety, quality, or price. His 

rinciple is to warrant every ar ie, and to exchange or retarn th e 
m ones for any found in the least defective. Many of his articics 
ar manufactured on the premises. and most of his patterns are 
invented by himself Owing te the increase of novelties in Papier 
Mache, Mechi has devoted additions! show rooms to these tmann- 
yee tures, which the public are always “welsome to inspect. His 
mutlery, strops, ladies’ and gentlemen "s drome@gp cases, writing desks. 
work -boxea, and every article for the toilet sud work table, as well 
as for presents or a aAtinusement, form a tout ensemble rarely te be 
met with M eeps working cutiers on the premises, so that 
every desc ription of eatiery may be cround and repaired daily. 
Table cutlery, ragors, strops, &c.. for shipping. Bagatelle tables for 
public rooms. 


















r a 
tended to be covered, ar 


y ORCES TER ENC AU STIC TILE | 
WORKS.—To clear the remainder of the STOCK the | 
Proprietor has determined on rec g the price of « 
avements to Is. a square foot.—Apply at the Works Palace-row 
 orcester. 
BR. Designs for pas 











the #pace in- 
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MRE “BRIC KS —To Builders, Gas C ompa- 


nies, Engincers, &. WARD and CO ras Wharf, 
Sankside have now o a Shona an extensive and well- et ed Stock of 
ony description of Fire Bricks, Lamps, Tiles, Clays. &c., used in Gas 
Works, Coke Ovens, Furnaces, Kilns, &c., which they are offering 
on very liberal terms to consumers, = at 1¢ trade in general ; also, 
Malm Paviors, Stock Bricks, Patent Malting Tiles, Pan, Plain 











i and Kidge Do., Windsor and oti oe Oven Tiles, Sand, Gravel, 


| the Earl of Leicester's estate 
| stone colours, both for plain and ornam 





_| HE UNION 


Cc HAS. WM. 











me, Cement, Windsor and other Loams, Red and Wh ite House 
Sand. Duteh Clinkers, Canary Pipes, and every article connected 
with general Building. Goods made to pattern on the shortest 
notice. Country buyers and consumers will find this the best and 
cheapest market. 





TO ARCHITECTS, BU 11 D ERS, AND RAIL w Ay 
CTORS 


RICKS and TIL ES, plain and moulded, 
n is of clay on 


manbufactured in a superic 














i 

he seen at | Miashiie id's Wh arf, Commer: ial- r md, Lamb near 
i con plain bricks of the usnal size f r 

ed ork ‘ks for forming Tudor chimne; 
label mouldings, cornik copi 
r windows and doors, mullix mus ridges, 
fi: ig and paving tiles of an ort ramental cha. 
The moulded bricks are fully eq: ial 

pred to under the articles “ Brickwork, 


1¢ Builder.” 














ter in the 
e best spect 


Ss. SU Ald Zi, o 











HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 


to inform my friends and the public, that [ have now com 


yrmamet - 


desirous of becoming members, 
| Toor, 1 “h High-street, Islingtox 


pleted a new ENGINE, and, owing to the facility with which I can | 


execute orders, am enab led to reduce my former prices consider- 
ably, The prices are now fr ONE SHILL ING PER POOT SUP., 
and borders from SIXPENCE PER FOOT RUN. A large quan. 
tity of the cheapest patterns always in stock. Em)x ossing and 








mninted work on the most moderate terma-—CHARLES LONG, 

0.1, King-street. Baker-street, Portman- eacnnate —Cash onl 
E. and Ww. ‘A. JAC KSON beg to ‘call the 
attenti f Builders and the trade te the reduced prices 


of their P AT "ENT ‘PL ATE GLASS, which, from its cheapness, is 
new superse: crown in on respectable dwelling-houses, 
BRITISH and ROUGH PLA 

and OR N ava NTAL GL ARS, | 
and at the lowest terms. List 
can be had on appli 







e best manufacture, 
imates, and every in- 
vation at their warchouse, 315, 








pL TE GLAS 


rs to inform the trade thet he has now ready for Sale, 
large quantity of BRITISH L ATE GLASS, which he 1 offer r 
at the foliowing low prices in sizes, under 1 foot super, ls, 2d. ; 
er 1 ft. in.. is 6d.: } 2ft., in. Sd.; and ander 3 ft., at & 
t. super Also, Ro oy Pl ate in various substances, from 
; in. upward Observe the address— 8&7, BISHOPSGATE- 
TREET WITHOUT 




















heg to eall the ¢ 
large nsumers, ane 
1 substa of their 
ording t size, a Sper 
antity re quired. To rage the u e of Plate Glass 
purposes, the price is considerably reduced, whi will 
a ab ility and appearance, insure the pre feren e to 











RoCGH PLATE GLASS suppli 
worksh ond eptrigg, Agee ck 


London Warehouse, 99, Hatt 








V ATE RLOW, 
MANUFACT he RER 
r of Sashes an 1 Frames, and Jo 


to the Trade, 121, Bunhill- -TOw, 
Weil- seasoned 


Finsbury -square. 
i manship, 


materia 
lowest 
x a 








rior 





Le — hed 400 


4 4 Glaze i go 
the country. 
ings in any quantity 
E stablishment is worth 
ees §6Of al] en: nape Lin buil ling. 























Ra... 
Retiess Patent, 


Bp Wer 
Majesty's 





. a Ry 


GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 


AILLIE’S PATENT Transparent SLIDE 
VENTII ATORS, supplied at 9 reduction of 40 per cer t 









> and guaceaite a 
and the cure of smoky chimne 
een in action at E swe ard Bs 
rland Mar} Regent's Pa 
ch and ital windows for 
here specimens in every style are 






Tio he 
28 Cumt 











y y ~y ’ try Tie 
URWOOD’S PATENT APPARATUS 
for MOVING and FASTENING WINDOWS, & 

Geserat Deseripriox.-This invention recommends itself in all 
ite applications by its simplicity, efficiency, and ce inty of action, 
and entirely dispenses with all pullies, weights, cords, springs, set- 
opes, fa enings. &e a principal feature in the or m is the 
applica the serew, or worm working into a eel or ~~ k, 

as a prime € mov er app aratus moves with ease and certaint 
is very durable, ot likely to be out of order ; is perfectly secure in 
every positi a, and is applicable to cx ser vatorics, French case- 
meuts, folding shutters, s tors, skylights, ship senttles 
ae 4 & and stern li ehts ptions of windows, and is 
ly a ik 9 hanans, v where seenrity is an im- 

a*7 UMS. 
























on application to the Patentee, 
e ) panes 





the Pa 








UNDER ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 


GY rrTA PERCHA COMPA NY, 

PATENTEES, Wharf-road, City-road, London To U . 
holsterers, Cabinet and Picture-frame Makers, Deoorat: rs, &c.— 
The Gutta Percha Company are now enabled to su ppl ly a variety of 
ul le d Ornaments, suitable for the decoration of Cabinet Work, 
&e . st prices wi hich will secure te the trades a large profit. The 
great ben ity of Gutta Percha Mc maldings, surpassing even the most 
finety-craineed wood, added to their remarkable durability and 
cheapness, ts commanding for them an extensive sale 

Several elaborate Gutta Percha Picture-frames have n ordered 
by Her Majesty the Queen, for the Palace ; aud it. is fully antici- 
pated that there will be a demand for these frames thr mugh- 
eat the country. The Gutta Percha Curtain-rings ‘which possess 
the pe 
lines, &o., are also ariy recomucnded. 

In order to faci! itate ‘the execution of orders, the Company are 

ublishing a Pattern-book of Ornaments, specially for the trades, 

o& 3, 2, 3,and 4, may now be had, price 3s. 6d.¢ ach —Specimens of 
the various m may be seen atany of the Company's Whole- 
sale Dealers in Town or Country. 











S.—THOS. MILLINGTON | 


sitar property cd being noiseless!, Windew-biind Cord, Sash- | 


ORC IWN, SHEET, STAINED, i 


| dicularly down the sides of the basin, cl 


| reference to the person using it. wi 


| glazed terra cotta stone pan, is only 52 


| NOTED 


AN Sexpnar pines BU ILDERS’, and 
GENERAL FIRE ane LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
82, Lombard-treet, Londor 

CHAIRMAN, SYDNEY SMIRKE, Esq, ARA. 


Tacsress 
T. L. Don uldson, ‘ai 
; lel, Ee 





with safets be token. 
yearly, ba r 
may be left unpaid "for seven years, or 
Thus large sums may be insured at the sina 
Prospectuses, fornis of proposals, &c., may 

68, Lombard-street, or of the agents, 
JOHN REDDISH, Manager 


NE THOUSAND POUNDS.+-ARCHI- 
TECTS, BUILDERS’, and ENGINEERS’ BULLDING 
and INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, for enabling members to 
Purchase their own Residences, or other Freehold and Leasehold 
Py yperty Share, 190. Monthly Subscription. 165. Entrance 
Fee, 2s. 64. He Retention | Fee.—No Fine on Withdrawal. 
TY vat TEES. 
E.. Ambler, Esq., Balls Pond. 
W. Griggs, Esq ‘Tollington- park. 
D. Drakeford, Esq, 34, Great Winchester-street 
ner, Baq “ii oyal Veterinary Col} 










ent ou thay. 


pres 
¢ had at the Office, 


















dish, Esq Actuary to the Ar ’ Fir 
ife lngurance Company, 69, Low 
1, Eeq., Elm ‘ Tyee Howse, Hay 
(Po vy Sine beng gee the prospe 
if 


Soliciter.—W. L Rcnkey, hy... 4. Wil 
surveyor.—T. M. Nelson Esq. $. Chari 
Manaver.—Mr. T. Riddell, 40, Gibson-square. 
A PRELIMINARY MERTIN« 


mes's-square. 





€ names of persons 
> jaker's Auction- 
, April 18, 1849, at 














eight o 
The First M mthly Subse ript held on Wed 
nesday, 25th, 1348, at sbury Scheool- 
- } room, mury-strect, “Isling li be offered 
Persons who join on or before this ev: i } untitled i 
for an advance. 
Just published, #vo., price Is., or sent post free 8 6d 


LELEFELD’S TARIFF 


MACHE FRAMPFS, cont 








cluding (the machine-made frame valding 
in i: fee 8 without join, or made up te 
*T} of Mr. Biele*eld posvess the bes aracteristic of 


fine carving Art Union Jens “nad. 











“The work Mr Bielef 1as perfected fx kabl 
elaborateness and beauty.” Ds uglas Jer 

By Her Majesty's royal letters patent.—The Works, 15, Welling- 
on-street North, Strand 





AINTING W ITHOU $I SME LL; a fact 

pecompiiceed by | a 1 ed SWEPT OF, 
of TURPENTINE alle. 
or spirits of tarps nt 
improved in brillia 
lead being neutralized, 
which have hitherto | 
By this really val 
& sanitary of 
being produ 
slightest derang 
galion, cwt., « 
aud at the de 
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AND ENGINEERS. 


‘for ev ry 
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sper Pipes, per 
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-~mre, and 
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7 4 rEYES +E 
VCONOMIC WATER CLOSET FOR 
SANITARY Pt BPOSES. 

The advantages of this closet are :—-ist. T? 
any part of a building, w agp? “y- rt 
cistern, the being no wire 

2 By an Fane ag at 



















manufac- 
eT Brass. 





3 . 
BIRMI? NGHAM. 








iM PORT AN IMPROVE MEN in 
WATE R-C LOSE is not on’y the cheapest and most 
simple : ra 









is warranted to be most 
eftectiv« he basin and trap, 
With a | , is plete 


in itself. 





v1 — 
1S! ANIT ARY IM PROVEMENT. — Perfect 
~ lom from Stet a sh or Noxious Vapours arising from Sewers 
Draius, &c., is insured by the use of 
BUNNETT’S 
PATENT SELF-ACTING EFFLU vi A TRAPS. 
lat Bagh Streets, Public Buildings, Dwel I ruses, Facto- 
Cc. 
ve most important improvement has been extensively 
e City, and many lar provincial towns, with perfect 
: They ate. cheap, durable, perfectly SELP-ACTING 
‘LEA NG, and cannot vet out of or fanufac 
various sizes, to suit all purposes, by RUNNETT and Co 
ENGIN ERS ae Lament reet, London anes Da cimens may 
be seen in acti nd at the Works, Deptfor 
INVENTORS. AND PATENT EES OF SELF. ACTING 
OUBLY TRAPPED 
PAN AND’ VALVE WATE “a LOSETS ; 

A most successful combination of the ab principle, with other 

patented improvements. ! 


MPORTANT to the SANITARY 
MOVEMENT.—PATENT FLU saree SYPHON BASIN 
and SELF-AC Tt NG CLOSET OCUND is admitted 
























ON 














by all, that nothing is more water closet, 
simple, cheap, and effective. will be found to 





itself without ex- 
trap, wires, or 


eX 


combine these qualifications. 4 
pense of fixing. It has mo metal epreader. 
eranks It directs the whole of the w 








self-acting, and must cleanse itself on every ‘time of using, without 

thout unsealing the trap, thus 
rendering it particularly suited for asylums, hospitals, manufac 
tories, &c. The price, fitted in stai ned \ voodwork, with strong well- 











Patentee, STEPHE N oR ‘EEN, I muperial Potteries, Lambeth, 
where architects, builders and t! 1¢ public can inspect his invention 
in use. Also may be seen hi 











a" 
Fol EGLASS LINED PIPES 


| s@ highly approved and extensively used by her Majesty's Com 


missioners of Woods and Forests and the Metropolitan Commis 


| sioners of Sewera Prices the same as common stone-ware. 


For drawings and explanation see “ The Builder” of January 
2th, and March sist, 1549. 
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